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My  fondest — faintest — latest  accents  hear — 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove  ; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 

The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love  ! " 

The  Corsftir. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Who  may  minister  to  thee? 
Smiimer  herself  should  minister 
To  thee,  with  fruitage  golden-rinded 
On  golden  salvers  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
Youngest  Autumn  in  a  bower, 
Grape  thickened  from  the  light,  and  blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued,  bell-hke  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers." 

Tennyson. 

npHE  thirtieth  of  August  dawned  with  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  day.  The  saffron 
lidit  streamed  throus^h  those  soft  white 
mists  which,  when  dispersed  by  warmth  and 
brightness,  leave  no  dread  of  rain  or  storm. 
Sir  Richard,  on  the  alert  at  five  o'clock, 
whilst  yet  undressed,  peeped  behind  his 
window-blind,  and  saw  the  park  already 
ahve  with  waggons,  horses,  carpenters,  and 
the  emissaries  of  Messrs.  Birch. 
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Three  o'clock  had  been  the  hour  named 
for  the  assemblage  of  guests  ;  for  Lady  Le- 
vinge  knew  that  it  was  of  miportance  not 
to  allow  the  revellers  to  weary  of  their 
revels — which  must  be  the  case  when  folks 
have  eaten  and  drunk  sufficiently,  and  can- 
not have  the  satisfaction  of  anticipating  a 
fresh  appetite ;  and  then  know  not  what  to 
do  with  themselves,  and 

"  Yawn  their  joys,  and  thank  misery 
For  change,  though  sad." 

To  be  sure,  the  young  ladies  strive  to 
attract  young  gentlemen  with  hope  of  an 
establishment ;  and  young  gentlemen  calcu- 
late to  a  nicety  how  far  they  may  go  with- 
out committing  themselves.  Married  ladies, 
young,  and  even  those  no  longer  young, 
sometimes  burn  with  a  passion,  mad  and 
intense,  for  some  young  bachelor,  who  finds 
it  pleasant  to  talk  to  a  woman,  well-bred 
and   beautiful,   ivithout   the    dread   of  the 
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observation,  ^'  You  had  better  speak  to 
papa."  The  love  of  a  married  woman  is  for 
the  most  part  disinterested — they  can  gain 
no  establishment,  the  ambition  of  their 
yomiger  sisters  ;  but  they  can  lose  one,  and 
"  all  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station." 

Coralie  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  that  station, 
and  her  husband's  wealth.  She  loved  Sk^ 
Richard  and  her  child,  yet  she  would  have 
sacrificed  them  all  to  win  from  Eustace  but 
half  the  consuming  passion  she  lavished  on 
him.  In  truth,  she  had  never  loved  before, 
though  she  had  experienced  a  gentle  prefer- 
ence and  a  tender  affection  for  Sir  Richard, 
which  he  fully  deserved.  Now  she  would 
have  said, 

"There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned." 

All  this  is  very  sad,  and  the  historian  will 
not  linger  longer  than  is  necessary  on  this 
part  of  the  fete.     Rather  let  him  contem- 
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plate  the  animated  background  formed  by 
nature  and  art  to  make  tliis  scene  lovely. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  carriage  after 
carriage  deposited  their  quaintly  attired 
burthens  at  the  steps  of  the  entrance  to 
EarlsclifF.  Within  the  shadow  of  the  por- 
tico, which  was  supported  by  marble  pillars, 
Lady  Levinge,  dressed  as  Cleopatra,  re- 
clined luxuriously  on  a  damask  couch,  at- 
tended by  two  young  ladies  in  sunilar  cos- 
tumes, representing  Charmion  and  Iras,; 
beautiful  children,  dressed  as  Cupids,  were 
fanning  her  with  their  wings,  which  made 
the  air  heavy  with  perfumes.  Massive  gold 
vases  and  baskets  were  piled  with  fruits; 
and  goblets  sparkled  with  iced  wines,  which 
Charmion  and  Iras  handed  to  the  company 
as  they  passed  mto  the  library,  which  con- 
tained all  necessary  for  the  repair  of  charms 
which  the  sun  might  have  looked  on  too 
ardently  in  the  long  journey  to  Earlscliff. 
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A  number  of  cheval-glasses  reflected  the  fair 
guests  to  their  o^vll  satisfaction  ;  and  maid- 
ens attended  with  all  the  little  etceteras 
to  make  them  beautiful  or  keep  them  neat, 
so  necessarv  after  a  hot  drive  in  an  Aucjust 
sun.  There,  towards  the  end  of  the  day, 
did  these  fair  creatures  find  satin  and  kid 
slippers  of  every  size  and  colour,  and  white 
gloves  of  every  number,  pro\dded  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  midit  have  suf- 
fered  from  too  much  exertion ;  and  ^vith 
shawls  of  various  textures,  lest  future  colds 
and  coughs  might  mar  the  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  fete  champetre  at  Earlscliff. 

"When  a^vful  beauty"  had  "put  on  all 
her  charms" — even  those  trivial  ones  which 
linger  in  pearl-powder  and  carmine — the 
guests  were  conducted  through  the  marble 
hall  into  the  gardens.  These  were  exten- 
sive,  and  led  into  a  stately  deer-park.  The 
grounds  were  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
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and  tlie  blooming  scene  was  now  animated 
by  gay  crowds  in  sparkling  dresses,  and  rich 
velvets  and  satins,  which,  ever  moving,  were 
caught  and  reflected  in  the  bosom  of  the 
tranquil  lake. 

LadyLevinge,  that  "serpent  of  old  Nile," 
looked  keenly  at  the  groups  of  guests  who 
came,  and  were  directed  by  her  attendants 
to  "  bend  adoring"  as  they  passed  her.  An 
attendant  in  an  Egyptian  dress,  announced 
the  different  parties  as  they  entered  the  hall, 
both  with  their  real  names  and  assumed  cha- 
racters. And  Coralie  gave  a  kindly  smile 
and  a  gracious  bow  to  each,  as  her  maidens 
pressed  wine  and  fruit  on  them. 

First  came  a  family  party  of  a  father, 
uncle,  and  daughter  as  Sir  Roger  deCoverley, 
Will  Honeycomb,  and  the  charming  widow, 
whom  Sir  Roger  led  along  by  the  tips  of 
her  delicate  fingers,  whilst  she  looked 
shyly  and  coquettishly,  the  closed  fan  pressed 
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against  her  ruby  lips.  Tliey  were  followed 
by  two  full-blown  dames  in  ricb  blue  and 
orange  skirts  drawn  up  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  quilted  satin  petticoats,  and  steeple- 
crowned  hats,  Mistresses  Page  and  Ford, 
attended  by  a  neighbourmg  Squire  puffing 
under  the  padding  with  which  he  had 
emulated  the  size  of  Sir  John  FalstafF. 

Streams  of  company  followed— queens, 
princesses,  peasants,  warriors,  monks,  fortune- 
tellers, and  gipsies.  Still  Lady  Levinge  did 
not  catch  the  name  she  longed  to  hear — 
those  of  Sir  Eustace,  Lady  Yorke,  and  Miss 
Rivers.  For  the  admiration  of  Eustace  had 
that  wonderful  dress  been  constructed, 
which,  by  its  tightness,  showed  the  perfec- 
tion of  Coralie's  figure ;  it  was  cut  low 
across  the  bosom,  over  which  black  tresses 
of  hair  descended,  and  seemed  to  be  formed 
by  a  succession  of  glittering  scales  of  blue 
and  gold.     The  effect  was  so  extraordinary, 
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and  the  tableau  formed  by  tlie  lady  and  her 
Egyptian  attendants,  surrounded  by  vessels 
of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  piled  up  with 
fruits  and  fragrant  with  flowers,  whose  tints 
were  caught  and  multiplied  in  the  metallic 
surfaces  around  them,  was  so  gorgeous,  that 
few  of  the  guests  ever  forgot  the  impression 
it  made  on  their  senses. 

At  length  a  slight  young  girl  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  and  waited  with  an 
anxious  look  till  the  lady  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
round  the  door,  should  join  her.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  tight  black  silk  dress,  cut  low  on 
the  bust,  which  was  covered  by  a  muslin 
kerchief  The  dress  was  short,  and  showed 
a  pair  of  dainty  ankles,  with  white  silk  stock- 
ings, termuiated  by  little  feet  encased  in 
shiny  leather  shoes  and  buckles.  Her  dark 
hair  was  gathered  loosely  to  the  top  of  her 
head,    from   whence   it  fell   in    curls,    sur- 
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mounted  by  a  small  hat  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  black  lace.  Mittens  and  a 
white  embroidered  apron  completed  the 
costume. 

Coralie  saw  the  pure-looking  beauty  of 
the  dress — the  brilliant  skin,  the.  perfectly 
formed  oval  of  the  face,  and  the  soft  magic 
of  those  blue  shadowed  eyes  of  the  wearer 
of  it,  and  hated  the  magnificence  in  which 
she  had  adorned  herself. 

"  It  must  be  she,"  she  said,  turning  pale. 
"  There  cannot  be  two  such " 

At  this  moment  a  stately  lady  moved  for- 
ward, and  the  servant  announced — 

"Lady  Yorke  and  Miss  Rivers,  as  Lady 
D avers  and  Pamela." 

The  sound  of  tlieu^  names  reminded  Lady 
Yorke  of  their  assumed  characters,  and  she 
said,  drawing  Constance's  arm  within  her  own, 

"Sweet  sparkler,  be  not  dashed  at  this 
majestic  presence ;    my   nephew  will   soon 
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arrive  to  re-assure  your  sinking  spirits."  Then 
bowing  to  Lady  Levinge,  she  said,  "  Rare 
Egyptian !— " 

Lady  Levhige  suggested — 

"The  juice  of  Egypt's  grapes  shall  moist 
your  lip." 

But  Lady  Davers  replied — 

"  Neither  my  niece  nor  I  are  used  to 
take  strong  waters  of  a  morning.  If  'twas 
my  Cousin  Jackey,  indeed " 

But  before  the  sentence  was  concluded 
fresh  arrivals  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
hostess,  and  Lady  Davers  and  Pamela  moved 
forward. 

"  Alas !  dear  lady,"  said  Pamela,  clinging 
to  the  arm  of  her  chaperon^  "  surely  I  see 
the  infamous  Mrs.  Jewkes  ?" 

"  Be  assured,  sweet  mistress,"  replied  the 
lady.  "No  harm  shall  accrue  to  thee  under 
my  protection;  but  methinks  the  name  of 
that  burly  female  is  Gamp." 
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And  Sir  Ricliard,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
and  a  benevolent  expression  of  face,  came 
up — attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  and 
the  distinguished  air  of  her  chaperon — 
dressed  m  perfection  of  likeness  to  that  well- 
known  individual. 

''  Seasonable  Aveather,  ladies  !  As  may 
well  be  when  cucumbers  is  twopen  half- 
penny each,  and  pickled  salmon  is  four- 
pence  the  pound !  Here's  my  card,  my 
sweet  young  creeter !  There's  no  saying 
when  the  hour  may  come.  Gamp  sicklies 
and  monthlies  turn  and  tmii  with  Betsy 
Prig.  I  was  a  sorry  to  understand " — 
severely — "  that  you  did  all  your  work  at 
home,  my  lady,  and  defrauded  the  reglars. 
You  and  this  sweet  young  creeter  have 
been  at  death's  door,  and  never  sent  for 
Sarai  Gamp !  But  no  malice  bore.  Let  us 
take  a  drink  together  for  better  acquaint- 
ance." 
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And  Sarali  produced  a  tea-pot,  witli  a 
wink,  indicating;  that  it  lield  something?  better 
than  tea.  But  the  ladies  put  away  the 
proffered  beverage,  and  smilingly  walked  on. 

"  A  sweet  gal !  but  not  long  for  this 
world,  or  my  name's  not  Gamp  !"  said  Sir 
Richard,  thoughtfully. 

The  company  spread  themselves  over  the 
gardens  and  park.  Croquet  and  archery 
amused  both  the  players  and  the  lookers-on. 
Cleopatra  did  not  compete  for  the  prize  of 
the  latter  game.  Seated  on  some  magnifi- 
cent Indian  shawls,  of  scarlet,  worked  with 
gold,  she  reclined  on  the  turf,  overlooking 
the  archers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the 
first  prize,  a  valuable  necklace,  and  the 
second,  a  silver  arrow.  She  looked  on  list- 
lessly, and  a  cloud  had  gathered  on  her 
lovely  broAv,  for  Eustace  had  not  appeared. 
She  sickened  at  the  mo\ing  mass  of  gay 
colours  wdiich  formed  the  crowd  outside  the 
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barriers,  wliicli  had  been  placed  to  keep 
tliem  oiF  and  allow  uninterrupted  space  to 
the  archers.  A  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian  came  to  contend  for  the  prizes. 
Captain  L}Tnerton  was  the  bold  forester,  and 
a  youthful  cornet  m  his  regunent  was  ar- 
rayed as  the  maid.  Each  delivered  his 
arrow.  That  of  the  Captain  quivered  in  the 
red — the  cornet's  struck  the  edge  of  the 
blue  and  red. 

"  I  claim  seven  for  the  red,"  and  the  claim 
was  silently  allowed. 

"Are  there  none  others  to  contend?" 
said  Lady  Levinge,  and  as  she  spoke 
Eustace  had  wandered  up  to  her  side,  and 
could  not  mistake  the  beautiful  glow  that 
flushed  her  cheeks  and  brow  at  seeing  him  un- 
expectedly. Her  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure. 
She  had  feared  he  would  not  come.  Yet 
the  vividness  of  her  emotion  made  her  silent, 
hesitating,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
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almost  awkward.  "Will  you  not  shoot?" 
said  she.  "  I  thought  it  was  quite  in  your 
way." 

"  Wlio  shall  venture  to  contend  with  the 
bold  forester?"  replied  Eustace,  smiling. 

He  had  an  instinctive  conviction  that 
L\Tnerton  did  not  like  him. 

"  Let  this  prize  tempt  you,"  rejoined  the 
lady.  "If  all  accounts  we  hear  be  true, 
there  is  one  fair  throat  round  which  you 
would  like  to  place  it.  Especially  as  there 
must  be  a  scar  there,"  she  added,  spitefully, 
"that  love  should  conceal,  as  love  oc- 
casioned its  infliction." 

She  held  up  a  rich  chain,  embossed  at 
small  distances  with  amethysts  placed  in 
the  form  of  roses — like  those  used  as  em- 
blems by  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 
Small  diamonds  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  each,  to  represent  the  sparkle  of  dew- 
drops.     An  expression  of  vexation  passed 
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over  tlie  face  of  Eustace. 

"  She  has  begun  on  me  already,"  was  his 
thought ;  and  answermg  only  by  a  grave 
bow,  he  stepped  forward,  and  indicated  his 
wish  to  contend  for  the  prize. 

Eustace  was  as  nervous  as  a  child,  and  he 
still  suffered  from  what  might  be  considered 
a  great  physical  defect,  were  it  not  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  much  sensibility, 
and  balanced  by  excessive  daring.  The 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Lady  Levinge 
had  disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  his  trem- 
bling hand  sent  the  arrow  to  the  edge  of 
the  black  3,  instead  of  the  centre  of  the 
target.  There  was  a  murmur  of  disappro- 
bation from  the  spectators,  and  Eustace  saw 
a  well-bred  effort  to  suppress  a  smile  on  the 
faces  of  his  competitors.  It  was  lucky  for 
him  that  his  temper  was  well  imder  control, 
for  he  felt  it  rismg  in  the  quick  beatings  of 
his  heart. 
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Whilst  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian 
were  about  to  shoot  again,  Eustace  caught 
the  anxious  face  of  his  mother  and  Con- 
stance fixed  on  him — they  were  so  eager 
he  should  win.  He  steadied  himself  when 
he  prepared  to  take  a*  second  shot.  Cap- 
tain Lymerton's  arrow  this  time  pierced  the 
bull's-eye — Maid  Marian's  the  edge  of  it, 
and  their  success  produced  a  cheer  from 
the  spectators — the  ladies  waving  their 
embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Eustace  took 
his  position,  and  delivered  his  shot.  The 
arrow  struck  the  very  centre  of  the  gold. 

"  Well  done !"  shouted  several  voices, 
amongst  them  the  cheery  tones  of  Mrs. 
Gamp. 

^'  Take  a  sup  out  of  my  pot  of  porter," 
said  she,  extending  it  at  arm's  length  over 
the  barrier.  "  Porter's  a  drink  as  never 
checks  the  perspiration,  says  Mrs.  Harris  to 
me;    and   so   I've   found   it,"   she    added,     \ 
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devoutly  lifting  the  pewter  mug,  and  drain- 
ing the  contents,  without  waiting  for  Eus- 
tace to  accept  her  invitation. 

"  Heavens  !"  said  Coralie  to  herself,  as 
this  speech  was  followed  by  a  roar  of 
laughter.  "  How  can  I  be  expected  to  love 
a  Mrs.  Gamp  ?" 

There  were  no  smiles  either  concealed  or 
evident  on  the  faces  of  Robin  Hood  or 
his  companion  this  time.  Lymerton's  arrow 
struck  the  centre  of  the  red,  and  Marian's 
wandered  to  the  extremity  of  the  white 
rim.  There  was  a  dead  silence.  Robin 
Hood  had  scored  nineteen  with  his  three 
shots.  Eustace  could  scarcely  hope  to  be 
so  skilful  or  fortunate  as  to  hit  the  bull's-eye 
again.  He  fired,  and  his  arrow  quivered  in 
its  centre,  and  again  there  w^as  a  cheer. 
Eustace  scored  three  for  the  black,  and  two 
nines  for  the  bull's-eye.  A  loud  cheer  for 
the  young  officer,  whose  dark  blue  Lancer 
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uniform  was  loaded  with  decorations,  rung: 
through  the  old  woods  of  Earlscliff  as  the 
announcement  was  made,  and  Eustace  was 
duly  conducted  to  the  feet  of  Cleopatra  to 
receive  the  necklace,  which  gleamed  from 
its  purple  velvet  case, 

Coralie's  hand  trembled  as  she  presented 
it  to  Eustace.  She  had  wished  with  all  her 
heart  that  he  should  win  it,  because  she 
loved  him,  and  now  she  was  seized  with 
jealousy  lest  he  should  carry  out  her  sug- 
gestion, and  present  it  to  Constance. 

Eustace  could  not  forget  the  blush  which 
had  mantled  on  Coralie's  face  when  she 
first  saw  him  unexpectedly  at  her  side,  and 
was  troubled  by  the  remembrance.  This 
feeling  gave  a  consciousness  to  liis  look  and 
manner  as  he  knelt  to  receive  the  prize, 
which  made  Lady  Levinge  thrill  throughout 
her  frame  with  pleasure. 

"  He  knows  I  love  him.     He  has  found 
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it  out — lie  loves  me  iii  return !"  were  the 
thoughts  which  careered  through  her  brain, 
and  made  her  hesitate  and  spoil  her  little 
speech  got  up  beforehand  to  greet  the  vic- 
tor. She  knew  not  what  she  said,  nor 
what  Eustace  answered — it  was  something 
about  gems  being  priceless  when  bestowed 
by  her  fair  hand ;  and  as  the  cheers  w^ere 
repeated  enthusiastically,  she  supposed  that 
they  had  both  played  their  parts  with  due 
decorum. 

The  conclusion  of  the  archery  was  the 
signal  for  the  adjournment  to  the  house  for 
refreshments.  Sir  Richard  had  wisely  con- 
cluded that  his  guests  would  eat  and  drink 
with  more  satisfaction  under  the  cover  of 
his  noble  roof,  and  with  their  legs  properly 
disposed  under  liis  dining-tables,  than  under 
trees,  where  no  friendly  sideboard  Avas  at 
hand  with  supplies  of  fresh  glasses,  and  with 
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legs  drawn  up  like  tailors,  excruciating  tlie 
muscles  of  those  unaccustomed  to  that  posi- 
tion. Lively  earwigs,  too,  are  abundant  in 
Auo^st,  and  ladies  mio'ht  have  found  them 
disposed  to  be  too  intimate.  This  Sir 
Richard  explained  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Gamp,  as  he  was  being  escorted  by  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  to  the  house. 

"And  very  true,  too,  mum,"  said  a  mag- 
nificent figure  sailing  up  to  his  side,  dressed 
as  Zenobia,  Queen  of  the  East ;  "  what  you 
observes  is  quite  correct ;  and  what  I  under- 
went when  I  was  a  gal  along  with  them 
cockchaifers  no  one  can  tell.  You  must 
know  I  Avas  a-walking  one  Sunday  evening 
all  in  my  best,  along  with  a  young  man  as 
I  thought  might  like  to  be  my  young  man — 
so  you  see  I  wanted  to  be  very  particular — 
and  he  was  ^:>ar^icw/ar,  I  can't  but  say  lie 
was,  in  saying  nice  things  to  me — more  by 
the  way,  as  he  brought  a  pint  of  shrunps  in 
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his  pocket  for  tea,  wliicli  was  kind,  though 
hot  and  flabby.  Well,  we  walked  and  we 
walked,  and  our  steps  got  sloAver  and 
slower,  and  the  path  led  along  the  outside 
of  an  oak  wood.  Well — my  blood  always 
runs  cold  with  a  cockchaifer  ever  since  my 
little  brother  put  one  down  my  back  with 
a  pin  in  it,  to  buzz-buzz — well,  them  nasty 
things  kept  bouncing  in  my  face,  and  boom- 
ing inside  my  bonnet-strings,  till,  says  I,  '  I 
must  turn  back ' — but  lawks  !  we  was  just 
half-way  along  the  wood  then — outside  the 
wood,  you  must  understand,  mum,  for  I  was 
always  on  my  P's  and  Q's.  So  we  turned, 
and  I  was  hoping  to  be  comfortable,  when 
I  felt  something  a- crawling  up  the  clock  of 
my  stocking — the  inside  clock,  you  know, 
mum.  I  knocked  my  ankles  together,  to 
get  it  off ;  but  I  was  a  modest  gal,  mum, 
and  to  tell  the  young  man  my  quandary, 
I'd   rather   have   died.      Well,  the  creeter 
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Stopped,  but  he  didn't  fall — sucli  wonderful 
sticky  legs  lie  had  !" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  gracious  Queen — 
who  had  the  sticky  legs — your  young 
man  t 

"  No,  mum  ;  his  legs  was  beautiful — like 
this  old  gent's  here." 

Su"  Roger  bowed  low  over  her  Majesty's 
hand. 

"  Pray,  go  on — we  are  burning  with  an- 
xiety to  know  the  proceedings  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  sticky  legs." 

"  'Twas  no  gentleman  at  all,  but  a  poor 
misguided  cockchaifer,  a-crawling  and 
a-crawling  up  my  leg.  I  bore  it  pretty 
well  till  it  got  over  my  garter — I  garter 
alow  the  knee — and  dragged  its  nasty  little 
hairy  legs  over  my  stocking,  till  it  got  right 
in  front  of  my  knee ;  then,  says  I  in  desper- 
ation, for  he  was  gettmg  very  tender " 
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"  Wlio  ? — the  young  gentleman,  or  the 
cockchafFer  ?" 

"  Why,  the  cockchaiFer — no,  no,  the  gent, 
to  be  sure.  Says  I,  '  Til  be  dashed  if  I  be- 
heve  a  syllable  your  a-sa}dng  on,'  and  with 
that  I  slapped  my  open  hand  on  my  knee 
— so,  and  the  nasty  thing  was  all  squashed, 
and  tumbled  down  flat  as  a  pancake." 

"  Bless  me !  how  very  lucky  you  was, 
mum,  to  catch  him  so  easily ;  but  the  young 
man  can't  have  been  quite  pleased  with  what 
you  said,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  mum,  he  didn't  like  it  much,  and 
he  walked  home  quite  mumchance." 

"  Come,  your  Majesty,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp, 
"  let  me  find  you  a  place  at  the  table,  that 
you  may  pick  a  bit." 

"  I  shan't  be  sorry,  mum  ;  and  you  seem 
to  be  a  decent  body.  But  it  ain't  manners 
to  sit  do^\Ti  without  the  master  nor  missis, 
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to  say  you're  welcome.  I  got  a  card  from  my 
Lady  Levinge,  inviting  me  to  come  to  this 
affair,  with  a  hard  name,  but  I've  never  set 
eyes  on  her,  nor  on  Sir  Richard,  this  blessed 
day." 

"There  is  Lady  Levinge  now  taking  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Sir  Richard 
is  somewhere  at  the  side." 

"  0-o-o-o-h  !"  said  Zenobia,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  awe,  "  she  is  dressed 
beautiful ! — just  like  a  serpent !  Well,  I 
thought  my  dress  was  fine,  but  my  lady  beats 
me,"  and  Mrs.  Mag  looked  disconsolately  on 
her  flowing  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  and  blue 
satin  petticoat;  "it  ain't  so  bad,  neither," 
she  said,  complacently. 

"  I  assure  your  Majesty, '^  said  Sir  Roger, 
gallantly,  "  that  your  dress  has  not  its  equal 
in  magnificence  in  the  company;"  and  the 
good-natured  woman  expanded  into  smiles 
of  satisfaction   at   the   compliment ;    whilst 
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taking  the  cue  from  Sir  Richard,  Sir 
Roger  paid  her  profound  attention,  and 
supplied  all  her  requirements  of  food  and 
wine. 

In  the  meantime.  Saint  Cyr,  arrayed  as 
Mark  Antony,  in  a  dress  which  showed 
the  perfection  of  his  figure,  hovered  romid 
the  languid  "  Eastern  star,"  whose  sus- 
picious eyes  sought  in  vain  for  Eustace  in 
the  principal  room.  All  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  house  were  set  out  with  refreshments, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  guests,  Sk  Richard 
having  a  painful  recollection  in  by-gone 
parties  of  having  to  stand  till  fair  creatures 
with  murderous  appetites  were  satisfied. 
"  No,  the  men  shall  sit  by  their  partners — 
they  shall  have  a  fair  chance." 

Lady  Ijevinge  felt  that  Eustace  was  in 
another  room,  with  liis  mother  and  Con- 
stance. "  What  would  he  do  with  the  neck- 
lace ?"     She  A\dshed  he  would  offer  it  to  her 
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— not  that  she  cared  to  have  it,  otherwise 
than  as  his  gift.  Then  she  doubted  whether 
he  couhl  oifer  it  Lack  to  her,  she  being  the 
donor  of  the  prize.  She  trusted  he  would 
not  give  it  to  any  but  his  mother.  She 
thought  he  would  not — certainly  he  would 
not — after  those  s^nnptoms  of  agitation  he 
had  shoAvn  on  kneeling  at  her  feet.  So  she 
tried  to  rally  her  spirits,  and  answer  the 
badinage  of  Saint  Cyr ;  and  was  comforted 
in  some  degree  by  the  Perigord  pie  and  the 
iced  champagne,  and  by  the  end  of  the  re- 
past she  had  regained  a  large  amount  of 
good  spirits  and  sweet  temper. 

In  the  meantime,  Eustace  had  joined  Lady 
Davers  and  Pamela.  He  was  very  happy, 
for  he  had  forgotten  Lady  Le\dnge,  in  see- 
ing Constance's  look  of  anxiety  about  his 
success,  and  he  held  the  jewel-case  tightly 
in  his  hand,  eager  to  offer  it  to  his  mother, 
who  he  knew  would  refuse  it,  as  she  had 
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never  worn  ornaments  since  the  death  of  his 
father.  Then  he  would  ask  permission  to 
clasp  the  gem  round  the  slender  neck  of 
his  darling,  whom  he  loved  all  the  more  for 
the  small  red  scar  which  the  necklace  would 
conceal,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  her 
ladyship. 

"  Mother,  I  have  brought  you  my  prize," 
he  said,  looking  at  her  anxiously,  and  leading 
her  aside  into  a  shady  knoll. 

"My  son,"  replied  Lady  Yorke,  "you 
are  always  dutiful ;  but  give  it  to  Constance. 
I  never  wear  ornaments, — all  I  possess  of 
my  own  in  that  way  will  belong  to  your 
wife." 

He  looked  for  Constance,  and  saw  her 
coming  anxiously  towards  Lady  Yorke, 
scared  at  bemg  alone  in  such  a  crowd  even 
for  a  moment. 

"  Constance — Miss  Rivers,"  he  said,  blush- 
ing, "  will  you  accept  my  winnings  ?     Will 
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you  honour  me  by  letting  me  clasp  this  pretty 
bauble  round  your  neck  ?" 

Constance  looked  distressed.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  became  very 
pale. 

''  Don't  be  a  goose,  Constance,"  said  her 
ladyship,  impatiently.  "  I  want  my  food, 
so  let  Eustace  put  the  ornament  on,  and  then 
he  must  find  us  a  seat  at  some  of  the  luncheon 
tables." 

Constance's  smiles  contended  with  her 
tears,  as  she  saw  the  costly  necklace,  and 
felt  it  encircle  her  throat.  She  made  a  pretty 
little  curtsey  in  her  character  of  Pamela, 
and  said  "the  dear  gentleman  was  very 
generous ;"  Avhilst  Eustace  longed  to  kiss 
the  back  of  the  beautiful  neck  which  his 
fingers  had  touched. 

When  they  had  partaken  of  refreshments, 
Eustace  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  like 
to    ramble    with    Constance    and    himself 
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throiigli  the  grounds,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  She  pointed  to  some  of 
the  valuable  paintings  which  covered  the 
walls,  and  said  she  could  enjoy  "  warbling 
woodlands,"  and  "  the  pomp  of  groves " 
any  day  ;  but  the  choice  works  of  art  wliich 
then  surrounded  her  did  not  often  come 
within  her  ken,  and  she  should  prefer  stay- 
ing i]i  the  house,  especially  as,  since  all  the 
rooms  were  clearing  fast,  she  should  have 
the  inspection  all  to  herself,  probably. 

"Will  you  come?"  said  Eustace,  offering 
his  arm  to  Constance.. 

"  May  I  not  stay  with  you,  ma'am?"  said 
Constance,  timidly. 

"  Certainly  not — walking  will  do  you 
good,  if  you  do  not  carry  it  to  excess." 

And  the  young/people  left  her.  Constance 
and  Eustace  walked  in  silence  for  some  dis- 
tance. There  was  an  ornamental  erection 
of  stone,  surrounded  by  lofty  elms,  whither 
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the  company  seemed  to  congregate;  and 
Eustace,  who  would  have  preferred  a  solitary 
walk  with  Constance,  drew  her  out  of  the 
stream  of  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  a  more  deserted  locality ;  but  she 
withdrew  her  arm,  and  said, 

"  Let  us  see  what  those  people  are 
about." 

Eustace,  never  accustomed  to  woo  for  pre- 
ference, and  a  little  affronted,  followed  the 
impulse  given  by  her  arm,  and  a  few  mmutes 
brought  them  to  what  appeared  an  ancient 
fountain.  At  one  side  water  spouted  from 
a  lion's  mouth  with  an  archway  ;  but  whence 
it  sprung  remained  a  mystery.  A  statue  of 
a  Cupid,  leaning  on  his  unstrmig  bow, 
surmounted  the  structure,  and  on  a  tablet 
below  his  feet  were  inscribed  the  following 
lines : — 

"  Gentle  virgin,  draw  ye  near, 
Nor  the  magic  fountain  fear  ; 
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If  no  thought  nor  act  of  shame, 
May  thy  maiden  beauty  stain, 
Dip  thy  fingers  in  the  stream, 
And  thy  hands  will  whiter  gleam ; 
But  if  love  has  ruled  thy  life. 
Even  as  a  wedded  wife, 
Tinted  then  those  hands  will  be, 
And  the  stream  will  blush  for  thee." 


A  roar  of  laughter  had  greeted  tlie  results 
of  the  miniersion  of  Mistress  Page  and  Mrs. 
Ford.  They  held  up  their  fingers,  rosy- 
tinted  like  those  of  Aurora. 

''  Oh  !  goodness  gracious  !  will  it  never 
come  off?" 

"  xNO,  never !"  said  Captain  Lynierton. 
"  Such  stains  never  do  ;  but  you  may  hide 
them  in  your  gloves." 

They  were  succeeded  by  sweet  Ami  Page, 
who  came  up  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  a  pretty  simper,  and  held  her  fingers 
under  the  waters,  spouting  from  the  jaws  of 
the  lion.  The  clear  moisture  bubbled  over 
her  hand,  and  a  deep  voice  from  the  mterior 
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of  the  building  announced  that  the  lion  had 
been,  when  alive,  the  companion  and  de- 
fender of  Una,  the  chaste  and  fair,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  particularly  good  judge  of 
those  who  submitted  to  the  trial  of  his 
skill. 

"  Now,  Miss  Rivers,"  said  Captain  Lymer- 
ton,  "  surely  you  mil  test  the  correctness  of 
our  friend  the  Lion  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  fetch  your  friend,  Maid 
Marian,"  said  Eustace,  smiling.  ''  Her  title 
is  sufficient  to  prove  her  right  to  the  honours 
of  the  fountain." 

"  She  will  be  here  presently ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  let  me  lead  you  to  the  magic 
stream,  Miss  Rivers.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  dance  and  bubble  with  clearer  light 
over  that  very  charming  hand." 

Constance  turned  very  pale,  and  drew 
back,  but  she  saw  Eustace  looking  at  her 
wonderingly,    and  with   a  desperate    effort 
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she  stepped  forward,  and  dashed  her  hand 
in  the  water,  which  had  just  before  laved 
the  slender  fingers  of  Ann  Page.  A  flood 
of  the  deepest  crimson  poured  out,  tinting 
her  hands  up  to  the  wrist.  Constance 
trembled  so  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
whilst  Eustace  exclaimed — 

"  What  an  infamous  trick  ! — how  dare 
you,  sir  ?"  turning  to  Lymerton. 

"  Bless  me  ! — I've  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
'Tis  but  a  joke,  after  all — a  stupid  one,  no 
doubt ;  but  no  one  can  ever  think  it  any- 
thing but  a  jest." 

Eustace  looked  round  to  see  if  he  could 
resent  it  on  anyone,  but  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  without  making  both  himself  and 
Constance  ridiculous.  He  drew  her  hand 
within  his  arm,  and  was  walking  away, 
when  Zenobia  came  up,  having  heard,  from 
the  observations  of  the  crowd,  what  had 
occurred. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  Never  mind,  my  sweet  gal ! — Constance 
by  name,  and  lily  by  nature  ! — whiter  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  'em,  I  dare  swear.  Come 
along  of  me,  my  dear,  and  have  your 
fortune  told.  I've  been  myself,  and  I  do 
believe  there's  something  in  it ;  and  who 
knows  but  they  may  tell  you  of  a  nice 
young  man  I  know  of,  whose  name  begins 
with  a  T,  and  not  a  He  " — angry  glance  at 
Eustace.  "  Had  you  a-been  along  of  me, 
you  should  not  have  been  sent  out  a-nights  in 
your  chemise,  to  catch  your  death  of  cold, 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  big  fellow — a  six  foot 
— who  could  have  a-took  care  of  himself 
No,  no — '  warm  and  comfortable '  is  my 
motto  at  the  willa.  Glass  of  ^  hot  with,' 
jest  afore  to  go  to  bed — not  a  bug  in  the 
'ouse — no  gandering  about  in  the  cold  ;  and 
as  for  the  matter  of  no  fortin',  I  don't 
valler  that.  Mr.  Mag  has  got  plenty  for 
both." 
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Eustace  looked  aghast  at  the  new  claim- 
ant on  Constance's  attention ;  but  she,  too 
conscious  of  the  native  kindness  of  heart  in 
her  vulgar  friend  to  bear  the  idea  of  disre- 
garduig  her  under  any  circumstances,  even 
the  most  mortifymg  to  her  OAvn  vanity,  said 
she  thanked  her  very  much,  and  she  would 
have  her  fortune  told,  if  Mrs.  Mag  would 
show  her  where  the  oracle  was  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

"  I'll  lead  the  way,"  said  Zenobia ;  and 
Eustace  and  Constance  followed  her  to 
what  had  formerly  been  a  hermitage,  and 
was,  from  the  thick  foliage,  the  darkest  and 
most  secluded  part  of  the  grounds. 

"  Gentlemen  have  their  fortunes  told  in 
the  outside  chamber,"  said  Zenobia.  "Now, 
sir,  here's  the  words  you  must  say,  written 
down — '  Speak,  Great  Wizard — I  would 
know  what  futurity  may  show.'  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  a 

D  2 
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clear  female  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  air,  chanted  from  above  them  the 
following  answer : — 

"  Knight  unmatched  in  war's  alanns, 
Glorious  in  thy  deeds  of  arms, 
Let  thy  brow  fresh  laurels  wear, 
Weave  no  myrtle  for  thy  hair  : 
Shun  love's  roses,  for  concealed 
Thorns  will  wound  the  hearts  that  yield  ; 
Though  the  cypress  lurk  beneath. 
Twined  within  the  laurel  wreath, 
Better  death  in  battle's  hour, 
Than  life  disgraced  by  beauty's  power." 

^'  A  tiresome  ditty,"  said  Queen  Zenobia, 
"  and  not  werry  lively.  Now,  my  dear, 
go  in  there,  and  this  gent  and  me'll  wait  for 
you  ;  and  if  they  don't  promise  you  a  good 
husband,  and  a  carriage  and  pair,  my  name's 
not  Mag." 

She  pulled  back  the  dark  curtain  that 
concealed  the  mner  recess,  and  Constance 
disappeared  within  its  shadow.  Some 
minutes  elapsed  in  silence.  Eustace  did  not 
like,  and  distrusted  the  performance;   but 
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^Irs.  Mag  continued,  with  many  nods  and 
winks,  and  finger  on  her  Up,  to  sign  to 
Eustace  to  have  patience.  When  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Eustace  would  wait 
no  longer,  and  was  passing  the  arms  of 
Queen  Zenobia,  who  extended  her  arnj  to 
bar  his  access  to  the  interior  of  the  builduig, 
when  a  stifled  scream  was  heard  within,  and 
Eustace,  thrusting  aside  the  curtain,  saw 
Constance  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  To  snatch  up  her  prostrate 
form,  and  bear  it  to  the  daylight,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant. 

"Water!  Salts!"  he  shouted  to  Mrs. 
Mag. 

"  Poor  dear !  poor  dear !  the  good  news 
has  been  too  much  for  her.  Lay  her  down, 
sir,  on  the  grass,  and  111  give  her  just  a 
drop.  I  always  carry  a  flask  of  good 
brandy." 

Constance,  who  was  reviving,   put  aside 
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the  burning  liquid,  and,  not  to  vex  Mrs.  Mag, 
she  borrowed  her  bottle  of  salts.  She  raised 
herself  from  the  ground,  where  they  had 
laid  her,  and,  looking  at  Eustace,  said  she 
was  ashamed  of  having  given  so  much 
trouble ;  and  then,  feeling  how  incongruous 
was  the  juxtaposition  of  Eustace  and  Mrs. 
Mag,  she  said  she  should  like  to  walk  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  grounds  where  the 
band  was  playing.  Eustace  dared  not  walk 
very  fast,  lest  Constance  should  suffer  from 
his  anxiety  to  outstep  his  companion.  Con- 
stance understood  this,  and  walked  faster 
than  she  could  without  damage  to  her 
tottermg  strength.  Eustace  longed  to  whis- 
per loving  speeches  in  her  ear,  but  he  dared 
not  risk  even  the  smallest  word  of  consola- 
tion, with  Mrs.  Mag  on  the  other  side  of 
Constance.  The  pace  began  to  tell  on  the 
Queen,  "  who  was  fat  and  scant  of  breath." 
Eustace  thought  he  would  carry  out  his  ad- 
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vantage,  and  began  to  question  her  thus  : — 

"  Great  Queen !  was  it  true  about  Ode- 
natus?" 

"  What  was  true  ?"  puffed  Mrs.  Mag. 

"  About  Odenatus  ?      You  know  !" 

^'  Is  it  a  French  dish  ?  I'm  sure  I  never 
seed  it  in  my  cookery-books,  neither  Glass 
nor  Soyer." 

"  Odenatus  was  a  '  goose '  you  are  said  to 
have  '  cooked.' " 

"  Well !  I've  seen  to  the  cooking  of  many 
a  one  at  Michaelmas,  but  that  is  a  breed  I      •#■ 
never  hear  of." 

"  Gracious  Queen !  you  beat  the  celebrated 
Queen  of  Hearts,  who  made  some  tarts,  all 
on  a  summer  day  !  Surely  cooking  geese  is 
a  much  more  worthy  occupation  than  mak- 
ing pastry ;  but  I  spoke  metaphorically,  and 
Odenatus,  fair  Zenobia,  was  your  husband, 
whose  death  you  are  supposed  to  have 
hastened.     You  see,   there  is  nothing  new 
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under  the  sun,  only  the  poisoning  has  come 
down  to  the  so-called  nobler  sex,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  medical  profession  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria." 

"Lawks!  don't  tell  me  such  stuff  about 
Oudumhateus,  I  know  nothing  about  him. 
I  went  to  Mr.  May,  him  as  finds  dresses  for 
the  theatres,  says  I,  and  I  showed  hun  my 
card  from  Sir  Richard,  says  he — '  Should  it 
not  be  from  Lady  Levinge,  mum?'  'Lawks!' 
says  I,  '  man  and  wife  is  one.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  Mr.  May,  but  I  want 
a  dress,  and  I  won't  spare  no  expense  to  do 
the  gent  a  credit !'  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  here's 
a  beauty,'  pointing  to  his  book  of  costmnes. 
'  I  have  one  made  like  that ;  but,  mind,  no 
sham  lace,  no  cotton  velvets  for  me.'  But, 
my  dear,  don't  go  so  fast,  and  tell  me,  did 
the  fortune-teller  mention  my  Theophilus  to 
be  the  man?  Don't  be  shy,  my  dear,  I 
won't  say  notliing  to  that  stuck-up  fellow  the 
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Other  side.  He's  casting  slieep's  eyes  him- 
self at  Miss  Constance.  Ah  !"  she  continued, 
tenderly,  on  liearing  Wieppert's  band,  in 
which,  occasionally,  the  performers  joined 
chorus  with  their  voices.  "  Ah !  he  does 
sing  beautiful.  When  he  was  said  to  be 
dpng  of  the  small-pox,  and  his  poor  face 
you'd  never  a-knowa,  'twas  so  covered. 
Some  physic  was  wanton,  so  says  I,  I'll  go 
quicker  myself,  and  just  as  I  was  coming 
back  along  the  street,  one  of  them  singers 
struck  up  '  The  Dandy  Dog's-meat  Man.'  He 
used  to  sing  it  so  beautiful  that  I  bust  out 
a-crying,  and  I  pulled  sixpence  out  of  my 
pus,  and  says  I,  'Young  man,  shut  up,  if 
you  don't  wish  to  break  my  'eart  on  the  spot, 
and  sing  some  other  tune  ;'  and  he  did,  and 
by  the  time  I  git  home  the  fever  had  took  a 
turn,  and  my  boy  got  well,  though  pox- 
marked  he  is — just  a  mite;  but,  lor!  what 
signifies  looks  ?" 
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Just  tlien  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  came  up, 
and  seeing  the  dilemma  ofthe  young  people, 
he  proposed  to  Zenobia  to  take  an  ice,  to 
which  she  gratefully  acceded. 

"  I  ain't  so  young,"  she  said,  "  as  I  used 
to  be,  and  walking  so  fast  puts  me  all  in  a 
presperation  and  short  in  my  breath — and 
I  think  the  very  blows  is  warm,"  she  added, 
turning  her  face  to  meet  the  warm  summer 
air. 

A  raised  platform  of  forty  by  twenty-five 
feet  had  been  placed  over  the  lawn,  that 
the  dancers  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
al  fresco  exercise  in  their  saltatory  move- 
ments and  the  comfort  of  a  floor  combined. 
It  was  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
could  be  stepped  on  and  off  at  pleasure. 
Seats  were  placed  around  for  those  who 
wished  to  watch  the  dancers,  and  on  one  of 
these,  remote  from  the  rest,  and  out  of  hear- 
ing, Eustace  at  length  conducted  Constance, 
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and  determined  tliat  the  real  happiness  of 
his  life  was  about  to  daAvn. 

"  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven, 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Allah  given, 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire." 

He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and 
thought  how  lovely  she  looked,  though  so 
pale  and  sad.  He  scarcely  knew  how  to 
speak  of  his  hopes,  for  he  felt  she  had  never 
encouraged  any. 

''  Constance  !  what  agitated  you  ? — what 
made  you  faint? — did  the  fortune-teller 
prognosticate  evil?" 

Constance  turned  her  scared  looks  to- 
wards him,  and  her  hps  formed  the  word 
"  Yes,"  though  no  sound  proceeded  from 
them. 

"  Constance,  child  !"  exclauned  her  lover, 
''  how  could  you  believe  such  nonsense  ? 
Trust  to  me,  Constance — entrust  me  with 
your  happiness  in  the  future,  and  leave  to 
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me  tlie  task  of  insuring  it.  Do  not  turn 
away  that  sweet  face — say  you  will  be  ray 
wife.  My  mother  loves  you  as  her  daugh- 
ter— she  wishes  to  claim  you  as  one.  Will 
you  not  speak,  Constance  ?" 

Constance  was  looking  straight  before  her 
with  starting  eyes,  and  lips  as  white  as  ashes. 
The  seeming  cause  of  her  abstraction  and 
dismay  was  a  young  man  in  a  Roman  cos- 
tume, representing  Mark  Antony,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  seat  which  she  occupied  with 
Eustace,  saying — 

"  Fair  Mistress  Pamela,  may  I  ask  you  to 
move  through  a  dance  with  me  ?  Probably 
you  would  prefer  a  minuet,  but  we  have 
nothing  but  kitchen-dances  on  the  boards 
at  present,  with  which  you  may  have  been 
acquainted  when  you  lived  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Squire  B ." 

''This  lady,"  said  Eustace,  "is  not  disposed 
to  dance." 
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''Let  tlie  lady  decide  that,"  said  Mark 
Antony,  witli  a  sneer  on  his  handsome  face. 
"  What  would  Squire  B say  if  you  re- 
fused ?  'Fool's  playtliing' — 'painted  bauble' 
— '  gewgaw,'  would  be  his  terms  of  endear- 
ment ;  but  not  having  the  happiness  to  be 
your  B,  I  aspire  for  the  present  to  consider 
myself  your  A — your  '  curled  Antony.'" 

Eustace  looked  at  Constance,  but  she  did 
not  glance  towards  him.  Saint  Cyr  stood 
offering  his  arm  to  his  companion.  She  said 
faintly, 

"  I  cannot  dance." 

"All!  you  underrate  your  powers;  you 
can  dance,  or  at  any  event  you  can  walk — 
come.  Mistress  Pamela !" 

Eustace  was  petrified  to  see  Constance 
obey  the  msolent  command,  and,  rising, 
take  the  arm  he  offered.  She  never  invoked 
his  aid;  but  rising  hastily,  he  said  in  a 
whisper, 
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"  Constance,  say  but  a  word,  and  I  will 
knock  hiin  down !  Surely  you  will  not  go 
with  liiin?"  Eustace  was  trembling  with 
suppressed  passion. 

Saint  C}T  heard  somewhat  of  the  sugges- 
tion, and  surmised  the  rest.  He  dropped 
his  arm,  thereby  releasing  that  of  Con- 
stance's, and  said, 

"  I  use  no  coercion.  Miss  Rivers ;  stay  or 
go,  as  you  please — the  choice  is  before  you. 
You  are  doing  duty  as  a  female  Hercules ; 
that  gentleman,  no  doubt,  from  all  I  hear 
of  him,  is  Vktue ;"  and  he  bowed  sarcasti- 
cally to  Eustace.  "I  represent  Pleasure — 
Pleasure  has  it,  of  course,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing, as  Constance  placed  her  arm  within  his, 
which  he  gave  her  the  mortification  of  leav- 
ing unbent  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  doubted 
whether  he  Avould  accept  it. 

As  Saint  C}t  walked  off  with  Constance, 
he  cast  a  glance  of  laughing  triumph  over 
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his  shoulder  at  Eustace,  and  evidently 
pressed  Constance's  slender  arm  to  his  side. 

Eustace  could  scarcely  repress  the  im- 
pulse to  rush  at  him  and  strangle  him,  as  he 
had  once  strangled  a  Sepoy  who  attacked 
him  and  shot  his  horse,  when  he  was  un- 
armed. His  thumb  tightened  against  his 
fore-fingers,  as  they  had  done  on  the  throat 
of  his  slender  but  mry  foe ;  and  he  com- 
mitted murder  in  his  heart  now,  as  he  had 
then  slain  a  Sepoy  m  self-defence. 

But  Constance  had  sanctioned  the  man's 
insolence.  He  watched  her  and  her  com- 
panion step  on  to  the  platform,  where  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  was  leading  off  the  dance 
which  bears  his  name  ;  and  the  bow  and 
curtsey  were  interchanged  between  him  and 
his  charming  widow,  as  they  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  long  line  of  dancers. 

The  lively  music,  the  gay  colours  and 
quaint   costumes    of  the  constantly  moving 
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crowds,  irritated  Eustace.  He  longed  for 
solitude,  but  felt  as  if  he  must  remain  Avliere 
Constance  was.  He  believed  that  he  saw 
glimpses  of  her  black  silk  dress  and  the 
orange  satin  toga  of  her  companion  through 
the  crowd  of  dancers  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  platform.  Suddenly  they  disappeared. 
She  had  left  the  crowd  to  Avalk  with  Saint 
Cyr  mto  the  secluded  avenues.  Eustace  de- 
termmed  to  follow  them ;  not  all  his  just 
anger  at  Constance's  inexplicable  conduct 
could  induce  him  to  disregard  her  welfare. 
It  was  a  work  of  time  to  thread  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  platform,  engaged  in 
looking  at  the  dancers ;  and  whither  could 
he  go  where  he  was  free  from  their  pressure  ? 
Long  stately  avenues  led  to  different  parts 
of  the  grounds,  and  narrow  footpaths,  shaded 
with  odorous  shrubs  and  brilliant  flowers, 
concealed  those  who  stepped  within  their 
seclusion,  a  few  paces  after  they  had  entered 
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them.  Througli  one  of  them  he  wandered 
listlessly,  but  found  he  was  only  one  of  a 
crowd  whose  footsteps  he  had  unwittingly 
followed.  Perhaps  Constance  and  her  com- 
panion may  have  passed  onwards.  He  fol- 
lowed, and  came  to  a  small  building  in  the 
Turkish  style.  At  the  entrance  there  were 
many  of  the  guests  seated  on  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  peristyle.  At  the  door,  and  framed 
as  it  were  by  its  gilded  tinsel,  sat  Lady 
Levinge,  with  a  harp  in  her  hand.  She  had 
changed  her  dress  to  a  loose  Eastern  robe, 
intended  to  represent  the  character  of  the 
Namouna,  in  the  "Light  of  the  Harem."  She 
had  been  singing,  and  had  just  concluded 
her  song  when  Eustace  came  in  sight ;  and 
the  crowd,  who  delighted  in  the  wonderful 
power  and  sweetness  of  her  notes,  were  en- 
treating her  to  favour  them  with  something 
else.  She  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  perfumes,  from  the  rich  as- 
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semblage  of  liot-liouse  flowers  whicli  were 
placed  before  and  around  her  ;  they  made  a 
gorgeous  background  for  her  figure,  which 
was  arrayed  in  soft  silks  and  filmy  gauzes. 
She  caught  sight  of  Eustace,  and  her  cheeks 
glowed  and  her  eyes  beamed  softened  fires, 
as  she  preluded  on  her  harp  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sung  the  following  stanzas,  with 
enunciation  so  clear  and  distinct  that  the 
listeners  heard  every  word,  and  understood 
every  inflection  of  her  voice  ;  whilst  a  quick 
glance  at  Eustace,  suddenly  withdrawn,  told 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  its  meaning : — 

"  Do  I  not  love?     Thy  name,  the  first  and  last 
I  kneeling  utter  ere  I  seek  my  rest ; 
And  pray  that  Heaven's  protection  may  be  cast 
Around  thee,  and  thy  future  hours  be  blest. 

Do  I  not  love  ?    I  would  not  have  thee  deem 
How  fondly,  fervently  thou'rt  loved  by  me, 
Nor  guess  the  restless,  long-extended  dream, 
Fraught  by  no  images  but  those  of  thee. 

Do  I  not  love  ?     How  gloomy  seems  the  day 
When  dawning  memory  resumes  its  power — 
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How  sadly  then  I  from  its  light  away, 

If  hope  to  meet  thee  brightens  not  that  hour ! 

My  first  fond  woman's  love  to  thee  is  given — 
I  dare  not  own  its  passionate  excess  ; 
To  veil  the  truth  if  woman's  pride  has  striven, 
Could  not  thy  heart  the  glowing  secret  guess  ?" 

As  the  sounds  died  away  in  silence,  the 
listeners  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  the 
tones  of  the  voice  had  been  exquisite,  and 
the  accompaniment  on  the  harp  skilful,  but 
the  intense  passion  expressed  in  the  words 
and  look  of  Lady  Levinge  had  disturbed 
the  quiet  current  of  social  life.  They  could 
not  separate  the  songstress  from  the  song, 
and  "  no  one  addresses  the  expression  of 
such  violent  feelings  to  one's  husband,  you 
know,"  whispered  one  mature  matron  to 
another. 

"  Beautiful  words  ! — beautifully  sung,  my 
lady!"  said  an  old  gentleman,  dressed  as 
Will  Honeycomb,  ^'  and  happy  the  man  to 
whom  they  may  be  addressed !" 

E  2 
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Lady  Leviuge  looked  down  demurely,  as 
a  cat  detected  in  eating  cream. 

"They  are  some  I  addressed  to  Sir 
Ricliard,  after  our  engagement,  and  before 
I  married." 

And  there  was  a  long  Oh-h-h !  from  the 
company ;  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
explanation — all  but  Eustace,  who  did  not 
believe  in  it.  He  had  leaned  against  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  peristyle  ;  the  abundant 
branches  of  clematis  concealed  his  glowing 
face.  It  was  not  in  man's  nature  to  listen 
to  the  out-pourings  of  a  love  so  passionate 
and  devoted  from  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
not  feel  his  breast  fluttered  into  an  unusual 
degree  of  emotion. 

Coralie  contrasted  favourably  with  Con- 
stance, who,  though  she  had  hazarded  her 
life  to  save  him,  for  some  reason  which  now 
seemed  inexplicable,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  Lady  Yorke,  yet  refrained  from  showing 
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any  mark  of  preference,  and  had  left  liini 
at  tlie  first  invitation  of  another  man. 
Agam  Lady  Levinge  was  pressed  to  sing, 
and  this  time  she  sang  "  II  Segreto."  The 
guests  were  more  impressed  and  less  shock- 
ed by  this,  as  it  was  Italian.  Other  songs 
succeeded — some  English,  some  foreign, 
and  Eustace  lingered  still,  entranced  by  the 
exquisite  tones  of  Coralie's  voice.  He  had 
not  forgotten  Constance,  but  where  could 
he  seek  her,  when  every  step  he  took  might 
carry  him  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  last  rays  of  a  glori- 
ous autumn  sun  tinted  the  summits  of  the 
clustered  elms  with  burnished  gold,  and 
shot  lon^  slantinp^  lines  of  licfht  on  their 
giant  trunks.  Eustace  moved  from  his 
place,  intending  to  seek  his  mother,  know- 
ing she  would  be  impatient  to  reach  home, 
yet  unwilling  to  tell  her  of  Constance's 
delinquencies.      The    movement   was    per- 
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ceived  by  Lady  Levinge,  who  touched  her 
harp  to  a  lighter  stram,  and  sang  the  fol- 
io whig  words  : — 

"  Briglit  day  is  dying, 

Sweet  hours  are  flying, 
Linger  awhile  in  the  spell  of  my  might ; 

Blossoms  are  paling, 

Perfumes  exhaling. 
Pluck  the  frail  blooms  to  adorn  thee  to-night. 

"  Bright  hours  are  fleeting, 

"When,  again  meeting, 
Shall  fate  a  bevy  so  brilliant  unite  ? 

Dark  clouds  of  sorrow 

Dim  thy  to-morrow — 
Linger  awlule  in  my  bower  of  dehght." 

Tliis  was  rapturously  encored,  for  the 
guests  felt  that  the  lines  were  im]jrovised 
expressly  for  them.  Lady  Levinge  sung  it 
again,  but  as  she  came  to  the  fourth  line  of 
the  second  verse,  Eustace  felt  his  arm 
touched  timidly,  and  turning  suddenly,  he 
saw  the  white,  scared  face  of  Constance, 
looking  an  impersonation  of  the  "  sorrow  " 
predicted  by  the  enchantress.  She  whis- 
pered— 
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"  Take  me  to  Lady  Yorke — I  want  to  go 
home." 

Eustace  placed  lier  hand  ^vithm  his  arm, 
and  walked  in  the  direction  towards  the 
house.  He  was  deeply  displeased,  and 
kept  silence,  though  he  longed  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  conduct  so  extraordinary 
and  seemingly  ill-bred.  Constance  seemed 
disposed  to  give  none.  When  they  reached 
the  house,  he  sent  an  attendant  for  his  mo- 
ther's carriage,  and  placing  Constance  in  it, 
he  was  turning  away  to  seek  Lady  Yorke, 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  gave  Constance  one 
look. 

"  Constance,  where  is  the  necklace  I  gave 
you? 

Constance  was  silent. 

"  Have  you  lost  it  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Have  you  given  it  away  ?" 

"  No-ot  quite." 
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"  Not  quite !  Half  given,  half  allowed  it 
to  be  taken,  eh?"  said  Eustace,  speaking 
deliberately,  from  suppressed  rage.  "You 
value  my  love-gift  as  highly  as  my  love, 
seemingly.  You  never  loved  me,  Con- 
stance !" 

"I  never  said  I  did,"  said  Constance, 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 

"Enough,  madam,"  said  Eustace,  in  a 
towering  rage.  "  I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer  with  any  expression  of  unreturned 
attachment." 

He  composed  his  quivering  lips  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  sought  his  mother,  whom  he 
found  in  the  library,  turning  over  volumes 
of  valuable  engravings. 

"  My  mother,  Miss  Rivers  seems  tired 
and  ill,  will  you  take  her  home  ?  I  will 
take  you  to  the  carriage — she  is  in  it.  I 
shall  not  return  home  yet.  I  must  make 
your  apologies  to  Lady  Levinge.     The  Gra- 
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hams  will  dvoip  me  at  Elm  Hall  on  their 
way,  so  you  need  not  fear  for  my  convey- 
ance," he  said,  trying  to  smile.  ''  They  may 
be  late — probably  will  be  so — therefore 
don't  worry  if  I  am  not  home  before 
eleven." 

He  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  when 
he  had  tenderly  enveloped  her  in  her  shawl, 
and  turned  away  without  one  look  at  her 
companion.  He  would  think  as  little  as 
possible  of  Constance,  he  determined  ;  in- 
deed, at  the  moment,  there  was  no  feeling 
of  love  in  his  breast  towards  her.  He  was 
too  angry. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  When  the  heart  is  still  agitated  by  the  remains  of  a 
passion,  we  are  more  ready  to  receive  a  new  one  than  when 
we  are  entirely  cured." 

La  Rochefoucault. 

4  S  Eustace  returned  through  the  grounds 
he  saw  many  symptoms  that  the  hospi- 
tahty  of  the  host,  carried  to  excess,  had  had 
its  usual  effects.  The  laughter  was  uproarious, 
the  dancing  fast  degenerating  mto  a  romp. 
Maid  Marion,  forgetful  of  her  assumed 
character,  had  seized  "  the  mdow,"  and  was 
whirling  her  round  in  the  quickest  of  valses. 
Sir  Richard  himself  had  pledged  his  guests 
with  old-fashioned  hospitality,  till  he  moved 
about  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Gamp  in  "a 
walking  swoon."     Sk  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
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Queen  Zenobia  were  discussing  devilled 
chicken  and  champagne  on  a  little  table  out 
of  doors,  prepared  for  their  particular  de- 
lectation. She  had  been  asking  him  whether 
he  had  indeed  "made  up"  that  dance  called 
by  his  name  himself,  and  he  assured  her  that 
he  had,  and  that  Queen  Ann  had  danced  it 
with  hmi  at  a  State  Ball — an  assertion 
which,  in  the  muddled  condition  of  Mrs. 
Mag's  brain,  excited  neither  surprise  nor 
incredulity. 

Eustace  passed  them  unperceived.  The 
sun  was  set,  and  twilight  seemed  to  come  on 
more  suddenly  than  usual,  aided  by  some 
gathering  clouds  in  the  western  horizon. 
Most  of  the  guests  now  hastened  their  de- 
parture, lest  a  storm  should  overtake  them 
ere  they  reached  their  homes.  The  paths 
were  deserted,  and  the  roll  of  carriages  in- 
dicated the  numbers  of  those  who  were 
leavmg  Earlscliff.     Eustace  was  relieved  by 
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tlie  solitude.  He  wanted  to  pause  and  con- 
sider his  position,  yet  he  raged  too  violently 
against  Constance  to  be  able  to  judge  with 
deliberation.  He  wandered  on,  too  ab- 
sorbed to  see  whither  the  path  led,  till  he 
found  himself  in  the  one  which  he  had  be- 
fore passed  over,  which  terminated  in  the 
Turkish  temple  of  the  enchantress.  It  was 
deserted  now.  Not  a  single  worshipper 
remained  in  the  solitary  twilight  of  that 
brilliant  day  to  bestow  incense  on  the  fair 
creature  who  had  commanded  their  admira- 
tion by  her  wonderful  gifts  of  song.  The 
presiding  deity  herself  had  vanished.  Eus- 
tace was  glad  to  find  a  place  of  repose,  and 
a  shelter  from  the  big  drops  which  fell,  ac- 
companied occasionally  by  the  distant  growl 
of  the  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 
He  sat  down  on  a  couch,  and  felt  reheved 
by  the  sense  of  silence  and  solitude.  The 
room  was  octagonal,  and  there  were  panels 
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in  eacli  compartment.  The  vibration  of  a 
louder  peal  of  tlimicler  made  one  of  these 
swing  open,  and  Eustace  arose  to  shut  it, 
thinking  it  was  only  a  cupboard,  but  finding 
withm  a  staircase,  he  ascended  it  carefully 
and  silently,  and  a  blast  of  wind  closed  the 
door  after  him  with  a  catch  which  could  be 
opened  only  on  the  inside. 

"  At  any  event,  I  am  safe  from  intrusion, 
and  may  enjoy  my  repose  so  long  as  I 
please,"  said  Eustace. 

The  thick  carpet  on  which  he  trod  be- 
trayed not .  his  footsteps,  and  he  advanced 
into  the  centre  of  the  upper  room,  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir,  with  every  adorn- 
ment luxury  could  furnish.  Heavy  curtains, 
pendulous  from  the  windows,  excluded  the 
small  remains  of  light,  rich  sofas  surrounded 
the  room.  On  a  table,  in  a  silver  wine- 
cooler,  stood  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  ice, 
and  a  goblet  was  at  its  side,   and  Eustace, 
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weary  and  parched  by  his  anger,  filled  it 
with  the  sparkling  wine,  and  drained  it  at 
once. 

As  he  set  it  on  the  table  again,  he  heard  a 
slight  sound,  like  a  sob  proceeding  from  one 
of  the  sofas  in  the  recess.  He  advanced, 
and  there,  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
pillows,  her  beautiful  arms  extended  in 
utter  hopelessness,  and  her  hair  falling  in 
disorder  over  her  white  shoulders,  lay  the 
enchantress. 

Eustace  remembered  nothing  in  that 
moment,  except  the  passionate  love  which 
she  had  lately  breathed  in  her  song  for 
him. 

Constance,  his  mother — his  anger  and 
disappointment  were  forgotten.  The  wine 
tingled  along  his  veins,  quickening  his  pulse, 
and  flashing  his  handsome  face.  He  ad- 
vanced stealthily  towards  her,  lest  his  ap- 
proach should  startle  the  beautiful  mourner. 
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But  where  is  the  woman  who,  without  hear- 
ing, sight,  or  touch,  does  not  become  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  her  lover  ?  Corahe 
knew,  in  the  midst  of  her  passion  of  sobs, 
that  Eustace  was  approaching  the  building. 
Her  heart  throbbed  violently  as  she  heard 
him  ascend  the  stairs.  She  quivered  through- 
out her  glowing  frame,  as  he  placed  his  arms 
round  her,  and  raised  her  from  her  recum- 
bent position. 

"  Mamomia !  enchantress !"  whispered  Eus- 
tace. He  had  never  ventured  to  call  her 
Coralie,  and  he  could  not,  he  felt,  at  such  a 
moment,  address  her  by  her  married  name. 
"  Mamouna !  Why  these  tears  ?  Why  these 
convulsive  sobs  ?" 

He  was  supporting  her,  and  her  face 
rested  on  the  cluster  of  medals  which  covered 
his  left  breast.  He  lifted  her  head  tenderly, 
and  interposed  between  him  and  her  glow- 
ing cheek  some  of  the  flowig  silk  drapery 
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depending  from  her  arm.  His  voice  was  low 
and  earnest. 

"  What  can  grieve  you  ?  You  who  have 
all  that  youth  and  talent,  beauty  and  wealth, 
can  give  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  dearest  of  treasures — 
love." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  not  ?"  said 
Eustace,  his  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper.  "Tell 
me  why  you  grieved  ?" 

"  You  gave  the  necklace  I  gave  to  you 
to  that  foolish  girl." 

"Is  it  possible  that /can  have  made  those 
precious  tears  to  flow  ?"  And  he  kissed  the 
eyelids  still  wet  with  them. 

A  frightful  peal  of  thunder  now  seemed 
bursting  over  the  top  of  the  building. 
Coralie,  terrified,  flung  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  Eustace,  and  clung  to  him  convul- 
sively. His  lips  murmured  words  of  consola- 
tion, till  they  were  silenced  by  meeting  hers, 
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half-open  in  breathless  emotion,  where  terror 
contended  with  passion.  Their  pure  respira- 
tion mingled.  The  kisses  he  gave  her 
had  never  been  bestowed  on  purchased 
lips. 

"Tell  me  that  you  love  me?"  she  said, 
and  his  arms  were  wreathed  round  her 
yielding  waist,  unconfined  by  any  bondage 
more  stringent  than  the  loose  silk  robe  and 
cambric  vest. 

The  question  recalled  Eustace  to  his  better 
self.  He  had  never  framed  his  lips  to  false- 
hood, even  to  a  lovely  woman.  He  dared 
not  dignify  the  passion  wliich  burned  in  his 
breast  w^ith  the  name  of  love.  What  right 
had  he  to  her  kisses  ?  What  title  to  caress 
the  soft  yielding  form  that  clung  to  his  em- 
brace if  he  did  not  love  her  ? 

"  Am  I  a  man,  or  a  brute !"  he  exclaimed, 
placing  her  gently  on  the  sofa,  and  sinking 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet.     "  Forgive  me,  oh! 
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forgive  me  !  most  lovely  of  women  !  I  shall 
not  soon  win  pardon  from  myself  for  this 
night's  madness !" 

He  disengaged  himself,  and  rushed  to  the 
door ;  but  turning,  he  saw  her  fling  herself 
down  on  the  cushions  in  a  fresh  burst  of 
grief,  and,  overwhelmed  by  conflicting  feel- 
ings, he  came  back,  and  catching  her  once 
more  in  his  arms,  covered  her  brow,  eyelids, 
and  lips  with  kisses,  and  bade  her  farewell. 

The  storm  that  raged  without  was  nothing 
to  that  which  agitated  the  breast  of  Eustace. 
He  rushed  out  through  the  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  felt  the  rain  pouring  in  tor- 
rents on  his  bare  head.  The  chill  of  the  tem- 
pest was  grateful  to  his  fevered  frame.  He 
must  get  to  the  house  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  send  servants  with  cloaks  and  umbrellas 
to  Lady  Levinge.  The  image  presented  to 
his  memory  and  imagination  of  her  as  he 
had  left  her,  made  the  temptation  to  return 
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to  tlie  Turkisli  Temple  too  great.  He 
longed  to  know  slie  was  safely  surrounded 
by  her  o^vn  people. 

He  hurried  on,  and  found  some  of  the 
servants  huddled  together  from  the  storm 
in  one  of  the  outbuildings,  and  these  he  di- 
rected to  seek  Lady  Levinge  with  wraps — 
"by  her  order,"  as  he  said;  and  then  entering 
the  house,  he  sought  her  maid,  and  directed 
her,  as  from  her  lady,  to  prepare  dry  clothes 
for  her,  and  to  attend  to  her  comfort  when 
she  came  in. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  thought  possessed 
him.  How  terror-stricken  she  had  been  at 
the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  rolling 
thunder,  and  he  had  left  her  to  suffer  alone! 
He  had  left  her  exposed,  as  he  thought,  to 
danger,  because  he  had  selfishly  fled  from 
the  temptation  of  her  presence. 

This  fresh  vicAV  of  his  OAvm  conduct  dis- 
tracted him.     What  could  be  her  feelings, 

f2 
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left  alone  in  that  solitary  building,  a  prey  to 
terrors  which  have  in  themselves  inflicted 
death  without  the  aid  of  the  lightning- 
stroke?  He  ran  to  the  stable  to  order  her 
horse  to  be  saddled.  The  grooms  were 
enjoying  the  usual  saturnalia  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  feast,  and  not  one  was  within  hear- 
ing of  his  call.  He  went  to  the  harness- 
room,  and  then  saddled  Lady  Levinge's 
favourite  pony ;  and  taking  liis  military 
cloak,  he  sprung  on  the  side-saddle,  and  gal- 
loped towards  the  building. 

"  If  anything  should  have  happened  !"  he 
went  on  saying  to  himself — "  if  she  should 
have  been  struck  dead !  Good  heavens  !  I 
should  never  forgive  myself!" 

He  pressed  the  pony  forward,  with  one 
arm  raised  to  protect  his  face  from  the 
branches  of  blossoms  heavy  with  rain,  which 
closed  in  arches  over  his  pathway.  At 
length  he  reached  the  Temple,  and  fasten- 
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ing  the  pony  to  a  tree,  lie  sprung  up  the 
steps.  It  was  dark,  and  the  profound 
silence  sent  a  chill  to  his  heart.  He  felt  for 
the  door — it  was  half  open,  as  he  had  left  it. 
Eustace  was  at  all  times  a  nervous  man,  and 
his  apprehension  was  now  wrought  to  agony. 
He  wailed  out  the  name,  "  Coralie  ! — Lady 
Levinge !"  feeling  about  with  outstretched 
arms  for  the  sofa.  Then  his  hands  encoun- 
tered her  body,  extended  and  seemingly 
lifeless. 

He  took  her  up,  and  came  down  the  stairs 
staggering  under  her  weight,  which  at  ano- 
ther time  would  have  been  to  him  but  as  a 
feather,  and  took  her  to  the  open  air. 
There  was  not  much  daylight  left,  but  Eus- 
tace could  feel  the  pulsation  returning  in 
her  heart,  and  the  mterrupted  breath 
emitted  from  her  lips. 

"  Thank  heaven  !"  he  cried,  "  I  have  not 
this  on   my   conscience!     Corahe,  my  dar- 
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ling — speak — tell  me  you  are  recovering  ?  " 

She  placed  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"I  thought  you  had  left  me  to  die  alone," 
she  whispered. 

^'  See,  here  is  your  pony,  Pasta.  Do  you 
think  you  can  sit  up  ?  I  have  brought  my 
cloak  to  cover  you  ;"  and  Eustace  enveloped 
her  carefully,  and  seated  her  on  the  horse, 
which  he  led  slowly,  keeping  off  the  wet 
branches  as  well  as  he  might.  They  moved 
on  in  silence.  Lady  Levinge  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  do  more  than  utter  piteous 
sighs  occasionally ;  and  Eustace  felt  that  no- 
thing he  could  say  would  avail. 

They  reached  the  house  just  as  the  scared 
servants  were  commg  out  to  look  for  them ; 
and  Eustace  deposited  Lady  Levinge  at  a 
side-door  mto  the  arms  of  her  maid. 
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"  Skiird  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints, 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints ; 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with  smiles, 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles. 
*♦♦♦»♦ 
A  lip  of  lies,  a  face  formed  to  conceal. 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel." 

17USTACE  then  went  round  to  the  grand 
entrance,  and  made  his  way  to  where 
he  heard  voices  of  the  guests  engaged  at  the 
bilHard-table.  Mrs.  Gamp,  still  arrayed  in 
the  dress  of  that  respected  party,  was  sleep- 
ing peacefully  m  an  easy  chair.  Her  cap  was 
twisted  awry,  showing  the  capricious  whis- 
kers of  Sir  Richard,  who,  without  thinking 
of  the  decencies  of  the  female  deportment, 
had  drawn  one  leg  over   the  knee  of  the 
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Other,  and  presented  an  appearance  most 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  decent  life.  It 
was  impossible  to  regard  him  seriously,  and 
Eustace  smiled  faintly  at  his  aspect ;  whilst 
a  congratulatory  thought  passed  through  his 
mind. 

"  I  am  thankful  I  can  shake  hands  with 
him  when  he  awakes,  without  remorse." 

"  Old  fellow !"  said  young  Graham,  on 
seemg  him,  ''  my  gov  is  gone  home,  and 
said  I  was  to  take  you  in  the  dog-cart,  as 
you  were  not  in  the  way  when  the  carriage 
started ;  if  you  will  wait  till  I  have  finished 
this  game  of  billiards,  we  will  go.  I  think 
the  rain  must  be  over  by  this  tune." 

"  All  right,"  said  Eustace ;  and  he  sat 
down,  glad  to  be  quiet  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day. 

The  other  gentlemen  in  the  room  were 
Saint  Cyr  and  Captain  L}Tiierton — the 
former  was  plapng  against  Graham.     Pre- 
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sently  Saint  Cyr  took  a  necklace  from  his 
pocket,  and,  walking  over  to  the  unconscious 
Mrs.  Gamp,  began  to  fasten  it  round  her 
neck.  Sir  Richard  grunted  at  having  his 
head  moved  to  pass  the  ornament  round  the 
back  of  it. 

"  Halloa  !"  said  Graham,  "  how  came  you 
by  that  necklace?  I  thought  Yorke  had 
won  it  at  the  archery  match." 

"  Sir  Eustace  Yorke  no  doubt  carries  off 
every  prize  in  war,  both  real  and  mimic ; 
but  he  is  not — aAvh  ! — always — awh  ! — so 
successful  in  love,"  and  Saint  Cyr  put  on  a 
look  of  exquisite  self-conceit,  and  twisted  a 
well-shaped  moustache. 

Sir  Eustace  had  undergone  so  many  varied 
emotions  since  he  had  placed  Constance  in 
his  mother's  carriage,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
referred  to  had  taken  place.  He  saw  that 
Saint  Cyr  meant  to  be  msolent,  and  prepared 
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for  the  encounter  by  calling  up  all  his  self- 
command. 

"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  misunderstand 
your  allusion  to  a  young  lady  who  came 
here  under  the  protection  of  my  mother, 
Lady  Yorke?" 

Eustace  spoke  in  a  voice  so  calm,  and 
with  accents  so  deliberate,  that  a  foreigner 
might  have  unagined  he  was  complimenting 
the  gentleman  he  thus  addressed.  He  con- 
tinued— 

"  Am  I  to  imagine,  m  the  reference  to 
love,  that  you  allude  to  any  which  you  pos- 
sess towards  that  young  lady  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  Yorke,  you  should  not 
cross-question  a  fellow  so." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Saint  Cyr,  how  did  you  pos- 
sess yourself  of  that  necklace  ? — did  Miss 
Rivers  present  it  to  you  ?" 

"  You're  damned  curious,  Yorke  ! — I 
can't  say  that  she  took  it  off  and  presented 
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it  to  me — she  preferred  tliat  my  fingers 
should  become  acquainted  with  her  pretty 
throat ;  but  she  stood  still,  like  the  servant 
girl  mentioned  in  the  Spectator^  who  waited 
to  see  '  how  far  the  fellow's  impudence 
would  carry  hun.' " 

Eustace  longed  to  knock  him  down,  but 
he  remembered  that  Constance  had  said  that 
she  had  "  not  quite  "  given  him  the  neck- 
lace ;  and  her  making  no  resistance  to  his 
possessing  himself  of  it  seemed  to  confirm 
his  and  her  account  of  the  transaction. 

"  They  say,  my  dear  fella,"  continued 
Samt  Cyr,  draw^ling,  "  that  that  most 
respectable  lady,  your  mother,  ^vishes  to 
marry  you  to  that  girl.  Sweetly  pretty, 
certainly ;  but  there  are  several  old  pro- 
verbs worthy  of  all  acceptation.  '  Look 
before  you  leap,'  and  '  Marry  in  haste,  and 
repent  at  leisure.'  Keep  both  in  your  mind, 
if  you  value  a  friend's  advice.     You  see. 
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Tve  no  doubt  you're  up  to  all  the  dodges  of 
tliose  oleaginous  copper-coloured  women  in 
India,  but  you're  young  to  the  stratagems  of 
our  fair  enslavers." 

"  If,  sir,  you  mean  to  throw  any  reflec- 
tion on  a  lady  whose  society  is  shared  by 
my  mother,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  for  it  to  me  in  the  way  all  gentle- 
men understand." 

''  See  here,"  said  Saint  Cyr,  trnming  to 
Lymerton  and  Graham,  "  this  fine  fire-eater 
wants  to  blow  out  my  brains  for  trying  to 
enlighten  his.  I  really  do  not  tliink  so 
good-natured  a  hint  deserves  such  a  return. 
However,  I  never  refuse  such  an  invita- 
tion." 

"  Really,  Yorke,"  interposed  Lymerton, 
"  I  think  you  are  wrong.  Besides,  to  bring 
a  young  lady's  name  into  such  a  discussion 
must  damage  her  extremely,  whatever 
should    be    the    result   of    your    meeting, 
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should  it  take  place.  Don't  be  so  very 
Quixotic." 

"Mr.  Saint  Cyr,"  said  Eustace,  Avitli 
increased  rage,  and  increased  deliberation, 
"  will  you  withdraw  all  the  insinuations  and 
inuendoes  to  which  you  have  given  utter- 
ance against  Miss  Rivers  since  I  have  been 
in  the  room,  or  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  T  said  Saint  Cyr  ;  "  and  I 
have  as  many  more  as  I  please  to  utter  at 
the  ser\dce  of  you  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  I  don't  quite  see  how  '  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,'  as  the  penny-a-liners  have  it, 
either  of  yours  or  mine,  can  wash  a  Blacka- 
moor white,  though  perhaps  jou  will  like 
to  take  the  lady  red-handed ^  as  the  Scots 
say. 

"  I  believe  that  the  step  I  am  al^out  to 
take  will  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
mouths  of  coxcombs  like  yom^self  when 
they  desire  to  run  doA\m  an  innocent  girl. 
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Graham,  will  you  be  my  friend  on  this 
occasion  ?" 

They  walked  together  into  the  library, 
which  was  empty. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  suggested  Graham, 
"  duelling  is  so  very  much  gone  out — it 
really  is  a  custom  fitted  only  for  the  bar- 
barous ages." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Eustace,  sadly ; 
"but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be 
some  check  given  to  verbal  insolence  and 
conversational  detraction.  What  reparation 
can  be  made  to  an  mnocent  woman,  if  her 
name  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  scoundrel 
who  chooses  to  malign  it,  if  duelling  be 
done  away  with  ?  Looks,  shrugs,  half- 
uttered  hints,  are  not  actionable  in  a  court 
of  law ;  and  if  they  were,  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  offence,  and  the 
woman  a  greater  sufferer  from  the  misera- 
ble publicity  given  to  her  name.     It  is  well 
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for  her  if  she  have  a  brother,  or  a  friend 
who  is  willing  to  use  the  only  available 
weapon  in  her  defence,  feeble  and  inefficient 
though  it  be." 

Graham  left  him  to  seek  Captain  Lymer- 
ton,  and  make  arrangements  for  what 
seemed  inevitable.     Eustace  had  said — 

"If  it  were  done,  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly." 

Captain  Lymerton  felt  that  Saint  Cyr 
nmst  retract  his  sarcasms  against  Miss 
Rivers,  or  fight.  Saint  Cyr  had  never  been 
in  action — his  breast  was  not  literally  bristl- 
ing with  decorations.  Eustace  might  have 
refused  to  fight,  but  Samt  Cyr  could  not — 
at  least,  in  the  code  of  honour  to  which 
Graham  and  Lymerton  adhered. 

When  Graham  drove  Eustace  home  in  his 
dog-cart,  he  told  the  latter  that  they  had 
arranged  a  meeting  at  Boulogne  on  the  day 
after   the   morrow,  at   six  in  the  morning. 
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Eustace  and  Graham  were  to  start  at  2  a.m. 
on  the  following  day,  wliicli  would  enable 
them  to  reach  their  destination  in  time  to 
give  them  a  quiet  night's  repose  before  the 
business  of  the  day  began. 

When  Eustace  reached  home  it  was 
nearly  midnight,  and  Lady  Yorke  had  been 
watching  for  him  since  eleven  o'clock,  with 
her  usual  anxiety.  Constance  had  retired 
when  she  had  heard  by  the  wheels  of  the 
dog-cart  that  Eustace  was  close  at  hand ; 
and  his  mother  was  alone  when  Eustace, 
pale  and  preoccupied,  entered  the  room. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  his  mother  ;  so  legibly 
was  something  unusual  written  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Mother,  I  must  leave  you  at  2  a.m.  to- 
morrow." 

^'  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  fight  a  duel ;"  and  he  advanced  and 
kissed  her  brow  gravely  and  tenderly. 
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Lady  Yorke  became  colourless,  even  to 
her  lips. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  inevitable,  Eustace  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  am  not  a  duellist,  as 
a  rule." 

"  Witli  whom  ?" 

"Mr.  Saint  Cyr." 

"What  is  the  cpuse?" 

"He  spoke  of  Miss  Rivers  in  a  way  I 
could  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  of  a  lady 
who  was  associated  with  you,  without  insist- 
ing on  an  apology  or  a  hostile  meeting." 

"  Poor  Constance !" 

"  Poor  Constance  !"  reiterated  Eustace 
mth  impatience.  "  What  is  it,  my  mother, 
that  there  is  ^vrong  about  that  girl  ?  Why 
does  she  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke 
animadversion  ?" 

And  he  told  Lady  Yorke  how  Constance 
had  left  his  side  at  an  invitation,  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  command,  from  Saint 
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Cyr,  and  of  her  admission  that  she  had 
parted  with  the  prize  necklace  which  Eus- 
tace had  placed  round  her  neck,  to  hmi. 

"  I  never  knew  an  innocent  giil  if  Con- 
stance be  not  one,"  replied  Lady  Yorke. 

"  Does  she  speak  ever  of  her  early  life  to 
you,  mother? — does  she  converse  freely 
about  past  circumstances  connected  with  her 
residence  in  Cornwall?" 

Lady  Yorke  was  silent. 

"  No-o-o,  she  does  not  say  much.  I  can 
only  gather  that  she  was  devoted  to  her 
foster-mother,  who  had  a  lingering  illness, 
terminated  by  death  ;  and  Constance  weeps 
when  she  speaks  of  her,  and  I  do  not  en- 
courage her  to  talk  on  the  subject." 

"  Mother,  I  believe  that  you  are  too  pure 
and  high-minded  yourself  to  suspect  disgrace 
in  others.  I  wish  she  would  give  some  ex- 
planation of  her  conduct  before  I  hazard  my 
life   in   consequence   of  it.     I   must   fight, 
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either  way,  my  dear  motlier;  but  I  have 
seen  life  taken  so  often,  that  I  am  by  no 
means  eager  for  the  encounter — no  man  is 
— though  he  does  his  duty.  I  wish  I  knew 
she  were  innocent  of  impropriety — I  should 
go  with  a  stouter  heart  if  I  believed  myself 
to  be  a  champion  for  the  right." 

Lady  Yorke  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Miss  Rivers  that  I  should  be  ob- 
liged by  her  returnmg  to  the  drawing-room 
at  once." 

In  a  few  moments  Constance  re-appeared; 
her  eyelids  were  weighed  do^vn  by  weep- 
ing, her  face  pale,  her  gait  tremulous.  She 
seemed  to  Eustace  to  look  like  a  youthful 
Parisina  brought  to  the  judgment-seat. 

"  Constance,"  said  Lady  Yorke,  whilst 
Eustace  placed  a  chair  for  her  opposite  his 
mother — "  Constance,"  trying  to  steady  a 
faltermg  voice ;  she  scarcely  knew  how  to 
begin   her   questions,   yet    tune    pressed — 
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"  Constance,  is  there  anything  in  your  past 
Ufe  you  are  ashamed  of?" 

No  answer. 

''Has  Mr.  Saint  C}t  any  claim,  either 
from  past  or  present  love  between  you,  to 
take  you  away  from  the  protection  of  my 
son,  with  whom  I  left  you  ?" 

"No." 

"Wliy,  then,  did  you  go  with  him,  and 
remain  absent  some  time  in  his  company  ?" 

"  I  left  him  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
away." 

"Why  did  you  give  him  the  neck- 
lace ?" 

"  He  took  it  from  my  neck.  I  begged 
him  not  to  do  so." 

"  Are  there  any  circumstances  in  your 
early  life  of  which  he  has  become  cognizant 
which  you  would  conceal  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Oh !    Constance !    Constance,    I    have 
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tliouglit  you  worthy  of  being  tlie  wife  of 

Eustace,  and  now " 

"  Stop,  Lady  Yorke !  your  kindness  to  me 
has  been  unbounded,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  listened  to,  and  replied  to  many  of  the 
questions  to  which  I  have  been  subjected  by 
you ;  but  do  me  this  justice.  You  sought 
me  first.  The  cries  I  uttered  in  the  railway- 
carriage  gave  me  a  claim  for  aid  from  any- 
one Avithin  hearing — gentlemen  or  railway- 
porters.  I  knew  not  your  son,  when  he  came 
to  my  assistance ;  I  did  not  call  him,  par- 
ticularly. During  the  time  when  I  have 
been  made  so  happy  by  your  society,  I  defy 
you  or  Sir  Eustace  to  say  that  I  ever  gave 
him  any  indication  that  he  was  more  to  me 
than  a  gentleman  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  your  son.  If  there  be  a  mys- 
tery in  my  unhappy  life,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  bare  it  to  the  light.  I  thank  you  for 
}'Our  hospitality.     To-morrow  I  will  return 
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to  my  father,  and  ask  him  to  take  me  ui." 
"  You  shall  go,  Constance ;  but  you  have 
been  an  ill-omened  guest  to  me.  My  son 
leaves  me  to-night  to  fight  a  duel  with  a 
man  who  reflected  on  your  character." 

She  did  not  proceed,  for  Constance,  throw- 
ing her  straightened  arms  above  her  head, 
and  twistmg  her  fingers  convulsively,  fell 
forward  heavily  on  the  floor.  Both  mother 
and  son  exchanged  looks  as  they  at  the  same 
moment  stooped  to  lift  her  from  the  ground. 
The  shock  had  been  too  great  for  nerves  so 
hardly  tried  during  the  preceding  day. 
They  bore  her  to  her  room,  and  Lady 
Yorke  directed  Watson  to  place  her  feet  in 
hot  water,  and  bathe  her  head  with  iced 
cloths.  Eustace  looked  at  her  with  pro- 
found commiseration,  yet  there  was  a  shadow 
of  provocation  mixed  with  it. 

''  The  second  woman  I  have  had  to  carry 
about   insensible    to-night.      They   are   be- 
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witched,  I  believe  !  Thank  heaven !  my  mo- 
ther is  not  given  to  hysterics,  or  convulsions, 
or  faintmg  fits." 

Eustace  felt  that  "  she  should  have 
swooned  hereafter;"  he  was  so  busy  now. 
He  must  read  over  his  \\dll  again,  and  try 
to  gain  an  hour  s  sleep  before  he  started. 
Anglo-Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  careful  of  their 
health,  and  Eustace  felt  his  brain  must  rest 
if  he  were  to  act  with  a  due  amount  both 
of  dehberation  and  promptitude  in  the  work 
in  which  he  was  about  to  engage. 

He  looked  over  his  will,  and  added  a 
codicil  of  a  few  bequests,  and  then  found  he 
had  nearly  an  hour  for  sleep. 

''Mother!  you  mil,  I  know,  sit  by 
my  side,  and  awake  me  at  a  quarter  to 
two." 

"Have  you  a  pan*  of  good  duellmg  pistols?" 
said  his  mother. 

"No,  Graham  lends  me  a  pair.'^ 
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"Can  I  pack  anything  for  you?" 

"  Kali  Khan  will  do  that." 

"  Now,  then,  sleep  as  soon  as  you  can." 

So  Eustace  lay  down  in  a  dressing-gown 
and  slept  peacefully,  and  his  mother,  hushed 
in  patient  agony,  watched  by  him. 
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"  And  she  bent  o'er  him,  as  he  lay  beneath, 

Hushed  as  the  babe  upon  his  mother's  breast, 
Drooped  as  the  vsdllow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 
Luird  hke  the  deep  of  ocean  when  at  rest."' 

Byron. 


17USTACE  knew  liis  mother's  character, 
when  he  had  told  her  without  reserve 
of  his  intentions.  He  knew  her  mascuhne 
turn  of  mind  would  never  admit  for  an  in- 
stant the  feminine  instinct  of  terror  which 
would  have  induced  a  weaker  woman  to 
call  m  civil  aid  to  prevent  the  meetmg.  If 
Eustace  thought  it  necessary  to  fight,  he 
must  do  so,  but  her  agony  was  none  the 
less.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband  Eus- 
tace had  been  to  her  what  the  light  and 
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warmth  of  the  sun  is  to  the  creation ;  and 
now  in  a  few  hours  he  might  be  dead,  all 
her  hopes  extinguished,  every  happiness 
blotted  out  of  her  life  by  unutterable  dark- 
ness and  despair.  She  looked  at  the  noble 
head  lying  so  happily  unconscious,  and  re- 
membered the  thin  halo  of  golden  curls  that 
had  surromided  it  in  infancy,  when  it  had 
rested  on  her  arm.  Then  her  husband  had 
shared  her  pride  and  joy  in  their  darling  ; 
but  he  had  departed,  and  Eustace  was  her 
all.  She  felt  she  could  better  have  spared 
him  had  he  fallen  in  honom-able  strife  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  storming  the  Redan  ; 
but  to  die  thus,  opposed  to  a  man  whose 
conduct  and  character  were  at  the  best  but 
doubtful — it  seemed  a  degradation  to  Eus- 
tace to  be  engaged  in  such  a  contest.  She 
knew  Eustace  would  not  be  content  with 
"  a  sham  fight,"  an  exchange  of  shots,  and 
an  expression  of  being  "  satisfied."     One  or 
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tlie  other  would  be  carried  from  tlie  field 
womided  or  dead. 

Time  flew  onward.  She  must  awaken 
hun  now.  And  he  awoke  with  a  smile  of 
vacant  wonder  at  finding  himself  lying  on  a 
sofa,  with  his  mother  looking  at  hun — that 
look  so  painful  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  happy  sleep  of  persons  who  must  awake 
to  misery  which  they  have  for  a  brief  time 
forgotten. 

"Time,  is  it  ?"  he  said,  rising  at  once  to  a 
full  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances ;  for 
there  was  his  desk,  and  the  \vill,  of  the 
codicil  of  which  he  had  left  the  parchment 
unfolded,  that  the  signatures  might  dry — his 
watch,  on  which  his  mother's  eyes  had  been 
fixed,  and  the  candles  burnt  low  in  their 
sockets.     "  Mother,  give  me  a  cup  of  tea." 

He  knew  she  would  feel  less  wretched  if 
occupied.  He  drank  the  tea,  listening  for  a 
moment,    and   hearing,    before   even   Lady 
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Yorke,  the  distant  grating  of  the  carriage 
wheels  over  the  gravel. 

"  God  bless  yon,  my  mother  !"  kissing  her 
wan  cheek. 

"  Yon  will  telegraph,  Enstace  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  news  shall  be  telegraphed  to 
yon,  whatever  be  the  resnlt.  Bnt  keep  np 
yonr  spirits — I  feel  snre  /  shall  telegraph," 
and  he  smiled  faintly,  and  ran  down  to 
the  carriage.  He  looked  back  as  he  readied 
the  door. 

"  Portmanteau  m  ?" 

Kali  Khan  salaamed. 

He  saw  his  mother's  tall  figure  in  black, 
with  a  face  of  intense  love  and  sufFerins^, 
holding  a  candle  to  light  the  group;  and 
then  he  passed  away  from  her  sight  mto  the 
darkness.  He  was  to  call  for  Graham,  and 
take  him  up. 

In  the  few  miles  that  intervened,  he  was 
glad  to  be  alone,    to  try  and  think.     The 
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image  of  Lady  Levinge,  as  lie  had  seen  her 
m  the  Turkish  temple,  seemed  indelibly 
impressed  on  his  memory.  Alas  !  for  man's 
inconstancy ! — he  thought  of  her  with  greater 
tenderness  than  of  Constance.  Lady  Le- 
vinge's  passionate  song  rang  in  his  ears — the 
love  she  had  expressed  both  in  words  and 
caresses — the  sacrifices  she  would,  he  was 
assured,  have  made  for  him,  contrasted 
with  Constance's  assertion  that  he  had  never 
been  to  her  more  than  the  son  of  her 
hostess;  and  it  was  Constance  who  had 
brought  this  unpleasantness  on  him.  Con- 
stance had  brought  on  him  the  hazard,  per- 
haps the  loss,  of  his  life  in  an  unworthy 
cause.  Yet  his  sense  of  justice  suggested 
the  efforts  she  had  made  to  save  his  life 
from  an  assassin.  He  could  not  understand 
why  she  had  done  so.  He  would  not  think 
of  it  if  he  could  help  it — they  would  be  even 
now,  for  he  might  fall  in  avenging  an  in- 
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suit  offered  to  her.  Then  cauie  the  thought 
of  death,  and  he  was  thankful  that  he  had 
not  burthened  his  conscience  with  a  great 
sin — thankful  that  Coralie  might  remember 
him  with  less  of  shame  mingled  with  her 
pain.  Before  Graham  joined  him  in  the 
carriage,  and  they  had  reached  the  ter- 
minus, Eustace  had  regained  his  usual  equa- 
nhnity. 

When  Lady  Yorke  was  standing  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door  which  had  shut  out 
her  last  view  of  Eustace,  she  felt  a  hand 
on  her  arm,  and,  turning,  she  saw  the 
deathlike  face  of  Constance,  sa}dng  in  a 
whisper, 

"  Cannot  you  stop  him? — pray  let  me  go 
after  him ! — send  to  some  magistrate  ! — let 
him  be  put  under  arrest ! — I'm  sure  I  have 
heard  of  such  things  !  " 

"  No,  Constance,"  replied  the  mother, 
sadly,  '4t  cannot  be  done." 
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"  Oh !  it  can  ! — I'm  sure  it  can !"  reiterated 
the  girl,  impatiently ;  "let  us  try! — do  let 
us  sro  somcAvhere !" 

"  My  dear,  if  by  walking  across  this  room 
I  could  mterfere  "with  Eustace's  design,  I 
should  sit  still." 

"  You  are  hard  and  cruel ! — you  don't 
love  him ! — you  don't  love  him  as  I  do  ! 
Pray — pray  let  me  go  and  call  for  help  1" 
and  she  flung  herself  do^vn,  her  hair  flowing 
over  her  night-dress,  embracing  Lady  Yorke's 
knees  as  she  sat. 

''  Had  you  shown  your  love  in  a  different 
way,  Constance,  he  need  not  have  challenged 
Mr.  Saint  Cyr;  but  'tis  useless  talking  of 
that  now — you  had  better  return  to  your 
bed.  Go,  poor  ghl ! — I  will  sit  by  you  for 
a  little  time,  till  you  fall  asleep." 

"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Constance;  "  I 
have  brought  misery  to  you  who  have 
treated  me  so  kmdly — I  will  get  ready  to  go 
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SO  soon  as  it's  liglit,  if  you  will  let  me  have 
the  carriage  as  far  as  the  railway." 

"  Be  still,  Constance — you  cannot  go  for 
a  week  or  so  ;  and  during  that  week  I  must 
take  you  about  with  me,  that  the  little  world 
around  us  may  see  that  we  are  still  together, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done. 
Above  all,  we  must  leave  our  cards  on  Lady 
Levinge." 

Constance  felt  this  as  a  reprieve,  miser- 
able as  she  was,  for  it  would  have  been 
worse  to  have  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  and  be  left  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
befallen  Eustace,  so  she  was  silent  till  Lady 
Yorke  began  again. 

"  You  hazarded  your  life  to  save  my  son 
— you  have  said  within  the  last  few  minutes 
that  my  love — his  mother's  love — is  little 
compared  with  that  which  you  feel  for  him. 
Constance,  what  does  this  mean  ? — why  do 
you   walk    away   with   another   man,    and 
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allow  him  to  take  from  you  my  son's 
gift  ?  Why  do  you  make  it  your  boast  that 
you  have  never  given  Eustace  any  encour- 
agement to  express  the  love  towards  you 
which  you  feel,  you  say,  for  him  ?  I  re- 
peat, what  have  you  done  that  you  con- 
ceal ? — are  you  ashamed  of  any  transaction 
in  your  past  life  of  which  Mr.  Saint  C}t  is 
cognizant  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  wailed  out  Constance,  "  pray  do 
not  ask  me — I  am  so  very,  very  wretched  ! 
Do  not  thmk  worse  of  me  than  you  can 
help.  Perhaps  one  day  you  may  know  all 
— if  you  do,  think  of  what  I  suffer  now, 
and  pity  me." 

Lady  Yorke  said  no  more,  but  though 
she  led  Constance  kindly  to  her  bed-room, 
she  was  dissatisfied  and  vexed  by  her 
refusal. 

"  She  might  confide  in  me,"  was  her 
thought, — "  unless,  indeed,  she  be  guilty  in 
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a  woman's  acceptation  of  her  word,  and  is 
fearful  of  Mr.  Saint  Cyr's  betraying  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  How  wise  and 
sweet  and  innocent  she  seems,  too!  I 
could  have  put  up  with  her  better  than  any 
mrl  I  ever  met  as  the  wife  of  Eustace." 

Constance  lay  quiet  in  her  bed  and  wept, 
when  Lady  Yorke  retired  to  hers.  Both 
knew  that  two  whole  days  must  elapse 
before  the  telegraph  could  tell  them  the 
result  of  the  meeting.  There  was  nothing 
left  but  to  be  patient. 

Lady  Yorke  regretted  she  had  not  gone 
to  Dover,  to  be  as  near  as  possible,  should 
Eustace  be  wounded  and  require  her  care. 
But  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  her  till  it 
was  too  late  to  consult  him,  and  she  should, 
if  she  started  now,  miss  the  telegram  which 
might  assure  her  of  his  safety. 
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'  How  happy  is  that  balm  to  wretches — sleep  ! 
No  cares  perplex  them  for  their  future  state- 
Unruly  love  is  this  way  lulled  to  rest, 
And  injured  honour,  when  redress  is  lost, 
Is  no  way  solved  but  this." 


pONSTANCE'S  reflections,  as  she  lay  in  her 
bed,  and  let  lier  sleepless  eyes  wander 
round  the  room,  were  overwhelming.  She 
felt  like  a  criminal.  There  was  the  pretty 
Pamela  dress  she  had  worn  the  preceding 
day — there  was  the  case  that  had  contained 
the  fatal  necklace.  How  beautiful  the 
gems  had  looked,  reposing  on  the  dark 
crimson  velvet !  She  had  placed  the  case 
in  her  pocket,  when  Eustace  had  clasped 
the  ornament  round  her  neck.     She  was 
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young,  and  with  the  usual  love  of  ornament 
which  distinguishes  her  sex ;  and  this  was 
the  first  gift  of  the  kind  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived. So  we  must  forgive  poor  Con- 
stance, if  a  few  of  her  tears  were  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  the  necklace,  which 
had  been,  besides  its  intrinsic  beauty,  the 
gift  of  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved. 
So  she  sobbed  and  wept  herself  to  sleep. 

The  ladies  were  late  when  they  met  at 
the  breakfast-table  that  morning.  Little 
was  said  by  either,  and  but  little  food  par- 
taken of;  but  Lady  Yorke  compelled  her- 
self to  attend  to  her  usual  occupations, 
whilst  Constance  had  not  the  resource  of 
her  domestic  duties.  She  wandered  about 
the  house,  looking  out  listlessly  first  from 
one  window,  and  then  from  another,  with- 
out hope  or  object. 

At  length  came  the  hour  of  luncheon, 
and  Lady  Yorke  ordered  the  carriage  to 
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take  tliem  to  EarlsclifF.  It  was  most  un- 
likely that  Lady  Levinge  should  see  them 
in  all  the  confusion  and  fatigue  which 
follows  a  gala  day ;  but  some  hours  of  list- 
less tune  would  be  got  through  in  the  car- 
riage, and  they  could  leave  their  cards  on 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

As  the  footman  rang  at  the  bell,  Sir 
Richard  appeared,  fresh-looking  and  cheer- 
ful, and  quite  unlike  a  man  who  contem- 
plated paying  some  hundreds  for  a  bygone 
amusement.  In  the  first  place,  he  could 
afford  it ;  in  the  second,  his  dress  and  im- 
personation of  character  had  been  a  great 
success ;  and  when  he  saw  Lady  Yorke  and 
Pamela,  he  was  glad,  and  expected  the 
complhuent  on  the  yesterday's  successes, 
which  Lady  Yorke  willingly  gave  him. 

"Yes,  I  was  considered  rather  good  as 
Mrs.  Gamp,"  he  said  smiling ;  "  and  in  keep- 
ing up  my  character,  I  fear  I  went  rather 
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too  often  to  tlie  tea-pot.  Whilst  in  the 
placid  contentment  which  sometimes  results 
from  such  a  state,  I  fear,  Mistress  Pamela, 
that  I  must  have  purloined,  or  picked  up, 
or  possessed  myself  in  some  way  of  the 
prize  necklace  which  I  saw  round  your  fair 
neck.  I  declare  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  how  it  came  round  my  neck;  but  I 
cannot  do  better  than  return  it  to  its  right- 
ful owner,"  and  he  pulled  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  the  graceful  ornament,  with  an 
indifference  in  his  handling  it  which  made 
Constance  shudder. 

"  Oh !  Sir  Richard,  I  am  so  much  obliged 
to  you  !     I  am  so  glad  to  get  it  again !" 

And  she  extended  her  hand  trembling  with 
eagerness,  in  which  he  placed  it,  and  said, 
wdth  a  Gampish  air,  that  he  wished  the 
"  sweet  creeter  'ealth  to  wear  it  hout." 

"  I  fear  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  see  Lady 
Levmge  ?"  said  Lady  Yorke. 
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"  Coralie  is  too  mucli  tired  to  leave  her 
room  to-day,"  replied  Sir  Ricliard.  "  We 
lost  some  of  our  guests  early  this  morning 
— Mr.  Saint  Cyr  and  Captain  Lymerton  left 
us  for  France,  I  fancy.  I  hear  something 
of  their  intending  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Continent." 

Lady  Yorke  began  hastily — 

^'  I  hope  your  beautiful  grounds  have  not 
suffered  much  in  consequence  of  your  hospi- 
tality." 

"  No,  I  thmk  not.  I  have  not  been  round, 
though ;  Mrs.   Gamp  slept  late  this   morn- 


ing. 
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Lady  Yorke  bowed,  and  Sir  Richard  cor- 
dially shook  Constance's  hand,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  off. 

Constance  sat  holding  her  newly-reco- 
vered treasure,  and  observed  to  her  com- 
panion, 

"  Surely  this  is  a  good  omen  !" 
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It  was  sad  to  witness  how  both  ladies 
tried  to  act  as  if  there  was  not  an  over- 
whelming misfortune  ready  to  crush  them. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Lady  Yorke  to  read 
at  tea-time,  whilst  Constance  officiated  in 
pouring  out  the  sweet-scented  orange  Pekoe 
in  which  her  hostess  delighted.  Lady  Yorke 
was  a  water-drinker,  and  was  "  particular  " 
as  to  the  flavour  and  quality  of  her  teas. 

I  heard  of  a  gentleman  once,  who  was 
so  refined  an  imbiber  of  the  pure  element, 
that  he  could  tell  the  flavour  of  every  dif- 
ferent pump  in  London. 

"  This,"  he  would  say,  "  is  Aldgate.  This 
jugful  has  been  brought  from  Co  vent  Gar- 
den ;  this  "  (with  a  frightful  grimace)  "  must 
come  from  Westminster." 

So  folks 4iave  their  "particular  vanities," 
as  Sam  Weller  says,  all  the  w^orld  over,  and 
particularity  is  not  confined  to  wine-bibbers 
and  "publicans  and  sinners."     But  she  most 
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enjoyed  her  orange  Pekoe  when  she  had  a 
book  m  her  hand,  and  could  eat  and  read 
alternately.  Constance  had  usually  pro- 
vided her  book  and  prepared  her  buttered 
toast.  On  this  occasion  she  had  brought  a 
Volume  of  Prescott's  "  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,"  unconscious  that  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  would  convey  bitter  remembrances 
to  the  heart  of  the  poor  mother.  There 
was  the  page  which  he  had  last  read — a 
half-sheet  of  note  paper  within  the  leaves, 
with  slight  plans  drawn  of  the  ground  and 
the  fields  of  battle  on  which  the  inhabitants 
had  defended  their  liberties  and  faith 
against  Duke  Alva  and  his  son  Ferdinand. 
She  had  marked  the  flash  of  enthusiasm  that 
lighted  up  his  face  as  he  read  on,  she  know- 
ing the  pages  by  heart,  and  guessing  where- 
about in  the  narrative  his  eyes  had  reached, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  stern  s}Tiipathy  that 
glowed  withm  his  breast. 
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She  put  doAvn  the  book  silently.  She 
was  a  woman  not  given  to  outward  demon- 
strations of  grief — sighs  and  tears  were  un- 
known to  her  personal  experience,  but  she 
was  not  the  less  intensely  wretched. 

Wlien  the  tea  was  dismissed,  Constance 
longed  to  propose  chess,  but  she  feared  to 
remind  Lady  Yorke  still  more  vividly  of 
Eustace.  Each  took  up  some  needle-work, 
and  felt  relieved  when  the  hour  of  ten  dis- 
missed them  from  their  weary  tasks.  There 
was  another  day  to  be  passed.  At  six  on 
the  following  morning  the  antagonists  would 
meet.  How  long  would  they  have  to  wait 
for  the  telegram?  Neither  knew,  and  no 
question  was  hazarded  by  Constance,  nor 
suggestion  made  by  Lady  Yorke.  Each 
retired  to  her  anxious  solitude,  and  both 
felt  that  the  worst  would  occur  to-morrow. 
He  was  still  safe.  Sometimes  an  insane 
feeling  possessed  Lady  Yorke  that  she  must 
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prevent  tlie  meeting.  She  would  telegraph 
to  the  civil  magistrate  at  Boulogne,  and  call 
on  him  to  arrest  the  combatants  before  mis- 
chief ensued.  A  few  moments  of  reflection 
brought  before  her  Eustace's  stern  face  of 
displeasure  at  her  interference,  and  she  sub- 
sided into  patient  wretchedness.  She  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  thus  suffered,  she 
considered,  for  her  memory  recalled  one 
fair  young  creature,  scarcely  tAventy-one,  the 
wife  of  an  officer,  who,  at  her  husband's 
command,  sat,  watch  in  hand,  through  the 
weary  night,  whilst  he  slept  his  last  sleep, 
till  the  hour  arrived  when  she  called  him  to 
go  forth  to  mortal  strife  with  a  near  rela- 
tive, and  then  waited  hour  after  hour  alone 
till  the  message  came  that  he  wished  her  to 
go  to  receive  his  last  farewell.  Lady  Yorke 
groaned  m  bitter  sympathy  for  the  bygone 
grief,  and  felt  that  her  case  was  not  isolated. 
On  the  following  morning  Lady  Yorke 
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rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  wandered  out  into 
the  garden.  Her  Eustace,  she  knew,  would 
be  stirring  as  early — but  for  what  a  purpose ! 
This  conviction  spoilt  to  her  all  the  melodies 
of  the  mornmg,  the  soft  twittering  of  birds, 
the  cawing  of  rooks,  "  the  cock's  shrill 
clarion,"  and  the  "sheep-fold's  simple  bell." 
The  white  mist  curled  up  through  the  valley, 
and  the  sun  made  all  nature  brilliant  by 
irradiating  the  dew-drops  on  the  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Presently  she  saw  the  gamekeeper 
coming  towards  her  with  some  pheasants 
and  a  hare  in  his  hand,  and  then  she  re- 
membered it  was  the  first  of  September. 
She  wanted  to  get  away  from  him,  but  she 
could  not  do  so  without  vexing  him,  and  for 
this  she  was  too  well  bred. 

"  Got  a  few  birds  for  the  house,  my  lady," 
in  a  cheery  tone.  "  I  was  disappointed 
when  I  heard  Sir  Eustace  was  not  a-keeping 
his  promise  about  the  shooting.     I  said,  sure 
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as  he's  alive  he'd  be  here  this  day  as  ever  is 
— first  o'  September.  I  count  he  can't 
touch  a  feather,  unless  'tis  peacocks,  and 
parrots,  and  emus,  such  as  they  kill  in  the 
Injies.  I  thought  'twould  be  a  comfort 
to  kill  a  Christian  bird  like.  I  mean  to  kill 
a  few  birds  in  a  Christian  country.  Mayhap 
he's  got  better  shooting  elsewhere.  Does 
my  lady  think  he'll  be  back  soon  ?" 

Lady  Yorke  hoped  so,  and  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  merits  of  a  young  re- 
retriever,  hoping  to  avoid  more  reference  to 
Eustace,  but  in  vain.  The  gamekeeper  told 
her  how  "  the  black  fellow  "  had  been  sent 
140  miles  to  look  after  a  dog  called  "  Jim," 
who  had  strayed  away,  and  how  grieved 
the  Sahib  had  been  when  Kali  Khan  re- 
turned without  the  anmial.  Sir  Eustace 
was  always  so  good  to  dumb  creatures ! 

Lady  Yorke  told  him  to  go  m  and  get 
some  beer,  and  tell  the   cook   to   dress   a 
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brace  of  pheasants  for  lunclieon.  She  was 
glad  of  the  division  of  time  made  by  the 
meals,  yet  felt  choked  when  she  tried  to  eat. 
She  was  conscious  of  an  unjust  repugnance 
towards  Constance,  who  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  grief  and  anxiety;  yet  when  she  saw  the 
poor  girl's  miserable  expression  of  counte- 
nance, this  feeling  changed  to  pity. 

After  breakfast,  Watson  came  to  consult 
her  mistress  on  a  difference  of  opinion  she 
had  had  with  the  housekeeper,  touching 
some  dinner-napkins  which  Lady  Yorke  had 
ordered. 

"  Yes,  yes!  quite  right.  I  did  order  them — 
take  them  away." 

"  But,  my  lady,  you  see  that  if  the  thread 
of  the  damask  runs  straight,  it  stands  to 
reason  it  can't  be  so  glossy  as  when  it  runs 
across — to  say  nothmg  of  its  being  stronger. 
Now,  Mrs.  Corrance  says  she  thmks  your 
ladyship  likes  them  best  zigzag  ;  says  I,  ^  I've 
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knowed  my  lady  tliis  eiglit-and-twenty  year, 
and  if  I  don't  know  what  my  lady  likes,  I 
don't  know  wlio  sliould  know — unless  'tis 
herself.'" 

"  Very  well.  Just  as  you  please,  Wat- 
son." 

"  A  likely  thmg !  What  answer  is  that  to 
give,  I  should  Hke  to  know.  What  would 
Mrs.  Corrance  say  to  that?  Just  as  / 
pleased.  I  want  to  give  your  ladyship's 
opinion." 

"  Oh  !  the  cross,  by  all  means,"  said  the 
lady. 

"  Umph  !  '  Tis  always  against  me  ;  but, 
my  lady,  about  those  things  Sir  Eustace 
sleeps  in.  Pie  jamas ^  or  something  of  the 
sort.  I  thought  of  pies  and  jams,  to  keep 
the  name  m  my  head.  I  wonder  a  Christian 
can  like  to  sleep  in  such  heathenish  garment 
— says  the  black  fellow,  his  master  always 
bathes   ui   them   too.     I   don't   believe  no 
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such  thing,  says  I — Sir  Eustace  have  a 
beautiful  white  skin,  that  he  needn't  be 
ashamed  of;  not  hke  them  black  niggers, 
glad  to  hide  their  colour  in  white  calico. 
But  about  the  pie  jamas,  my  lady,  will  you 
write  down  to  send  for  two  yards  three 
quarters  and  five  eighths  to  London,  that  I 
may  finish  the  work." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do." 

Coming  back — 

"  Please,  my  lady,  three  reels  of  cotton, 
like  the  last  from  Swan  and  Edgars." 

"  Oh !  pray  go,  Watson,  you  drive  me 
crazy — my  head  is  so  bad!"  said  the  poor 
lady,  leaving  the  room. 

"  What's  up  there  ?"  said  Watson  to  her- 
self, suspiciously.  "  Something  about  that 
young  fella',  I  dare  swear.  Fool  my  lady 
was  to  keep  constant  to  a  dead  husband, 
when  she  might  have  had  a  fine  living  one 
by  this  time,  if  she'd  married  again ;  and  '  tis 
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my  belief  her  love  is  more  plague  tlian  profit 
to  her  big  boy." 

The  day  wore  on  in  silence,  and  the 
irritation  of  constant  watching  on  the  part 
of  the  two  females.  Eustace's  fate  had  been 
decided  for  some  hours ;  but  no  telegram 
had  come.  Lady  Yorke's  face  had  become 
a  grey  stone  colour.  She  walked  up  and 
down  incessantly  in  the  dining-room,  which 
commanded  the  access  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  Then  she  thought  the  telegram  might 
be  carried  to  the  back  of  it,  and,  throwing  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  she  walked,  with  steps 
quick  and  short  from  agitation,  to  where 
her  eye  could  overlook  all  the  approaches 
to  Elm  Hall.  At  length  she  perceived  a  car- 
riage approach,  and  her  heart  stood  still  for 
an  instant,  and  beat  a^ain  wdth  fric^htful 
speed. 

Eustace  was  dead,  and  some  one  was 
coming  to  "break  the  news  "  to  her,  as  it  is 
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called.  With  the  composure  of  desperation 
she  awaited  its  approach  ;  but  saw  when  it 
drew  near  that  it  contained  the  fat,  placid 
person  of  Mrs.  Mag.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  had 
concealed  her,  and  she  took  advantage  of  it, 
not  feeling  equal,  in  the  present  strain  on 
her  nerves,  to  endure  the  presence  of  a 
stranger. 

Constance  was  within,  and  the  servant 
ushered  Mrs.  Mag  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  pounced  upon  the  unhappy  young 
lady. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  do  ? — ^lost  your 
roses,  eh? — ^fatigue,  I  daresay — pleasant 
party,  though,  wasn't  it  ? — and  my  lady  ? — 
not  up  yet  ? — ah  !  gone  out — be  in  pre- 
sently, perhaps — well,  my  dear,  now  tell  me 
quite  confidential,"  drawing  her  chair  close 
to  that  of  Constance,  putting  on  the  young 
lady's  slender  hand  her  fat  fingers  squeezed 
into  gloves  that  were  so  tight  that  they  came 
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only  half-way  to  tlie  wrist,  making  a  cutting- 
line  over  tlie  back  of  the  hand,  "  now  tell 
me,"  and  Constance  feared  the  question  in- 
volved the  subject  which  so  agitated  her,  and 
turned  paler  than  before — "  tell  me  what 
people  thought  of  my  rig  out  ?" 

Constance,  relieved,  assured  her  that  it 
had  excited  the  most  attention,  and  had 
been  certainly  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
gardens.  Mrs.  Mag  was  satisfied,  and  ex- 
panded into  greater  breadth  and  bloom. 

" I  thought  so,"  said  she.  "I  left  my 
card,  as  in  dooty  bound,  on  my  lady  just 
before  I  come  here.  She  was  inwisible ; 
but  Sir  Richard  came,  and  was  quite  the 
gentleman,  and  gave  me  some  cherry- 
brandy — no,  brandy  cherries — there  is  a 
difference,  you  know.  Well,  I  thought  my 
lady  might  have  seed  me — but  she  didn't,  so 
I  corned  away.  Sir  Richard  put  me  into  the 
post-shay  quite  perlitely — helped  me  up  by 

i2 
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my  hellbow,  for  there's  but  one  step,  and 
'tis  over-steep.  When  we  drove  off,  I  fell 
a-thinkmg  whether  the  man  as  drove  had 
had  a  snack  too,  so  I  lets  down  the  glass, 
and  I  says,  '  Did  they  give  ye  an)1:hing  to 
eat  or  drink  ?'  '  Oh !  yes,  mum,  very  hos- 
pital.' Says  I,  '  Is  there  any  truth  about 
my  lady  being  ill?'  for  I  felt  royled  she 
didn't  see  me ;  and  then  he  told  me,  and  let 
his  'oss  go  at  a  walk,  as  how  the  servants  be- 
lieved there  was  somethino^  wrono;  between 
the  gentlemen,  and  four  of  'em  was  gone  out 
to  fight  a  duel.  Poor  Sir  Richard,  honest 
man,  knowed  nothing  about  it ;  but  the 
servants  said  'twas  cause  the  gents  were  all 
mad  about  my  lady ;  and  Sir  Eustace  and 
Mr.  Saint  Cyr  was  the  wust  of  them  ;  and 
my  lady's  eyes  were  as  red  as  ferrets.  I 
never  liked  that  Sir  Eustace — not  I — a  prig 
of  a  fella — nobody  good  enough  for  him ! 
And  as  to  that  Wictoria  Cross  of  valour,  as 
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tliey  call  it — I  don't  wallor  it  a  mite,  not  I ; 
give  me  a  good  game  of  fisticuffs,  such  as 
my  TheoiFy  can  play  at.  There's  more 
plucky  things  than  ever  gets  Wictoria 
Crosses  !" 

"  I  do  not  think — I  cannot  believe  that  it 
can  be  am^hing  ^vrong  about  Lady  Le- 
vmge,"  said  Constance,  miserably,  and  ready 
to  cry. 

"  Don't  tell  me^  my  dear — you  are  too  in- 
nocent to  see  through  people  as  your  elders 
can.  But,  come  now,  when  ^vill  you  come 
and  stay  with  me  ? — my  lady  has  had  you 
long  enough,  m  all  conscience.  Mce  spare 
bed,  dimity  curtains,  washed  and  starched 
as  nice  as  ninepence  ;  fried  bacon,  crisp  and 
brown,  for  breakfast ;  fresh  eggs — can  hear 
the  hen  chuck  as  she  lays  them — well,  well," 
seemg  Constance  hesitate,  "  stay  out  your 
welcome  here,  if  vou  can  ;  vou  shall  come  to 
me  any  time — they're  not  too  agreeable  at 
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your  father's  house.  Good-bye,  my  dear — 
Mr.  Mag  will  be  waiting  dinner  if  I  aren't 
back  ;  and  we've  a  picture  of  a  turbot,  if  the 
cook  don't  spoil  it.     Good-bye." 

But  Constance  went  down  to  see  if  she 
wanted  any  help  to  get  into  the  carriage ; 
the  footman,  however,  gave  the  lady  a  lift 
by  the  hellbow,  which  deposited  her  safely 
inside ;  from  whence  she  nodded  kindly  to 
Constance,  pleased  that  she  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  door. 

The  interruption,  though  irksome,  had  not 
been  without  its  use.  Another  portion  of 
the  weary  day  had  been  passed.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  hours  thus  mshed  away 
would  be  invaluable  to  "  the  wretch  con- 
demned with  life  to  part ;"  but,  to  judge  of 
that,  you  must  endue  him  with  the  same 
restless  anxiety  which  makes  the  minutes 
intolerable  to  yourself ;  and  as  human  nature 
is  pretty  much  ahke  in  every  breast,  I  doubt 
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tlie  correctness  of  the  observation.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
mediate  death  deadens  every  other  interest, 
except  a  selfish  one. 

Constance  joined  Lady  Yorke  in  the 
grounds  when  Mrs.  Mag  was  gone,  and  they 
walked  together  till  the  grey  mists  of  twi- 
light darkened  the  landscape,  and  prevent- 
ed any  object  from  becoming  visible  in  the 
distance.  Then  they  went  to  their  appe- 
titeless  dumer ;  and  after  it  had  been 
removed,  they  sat  listening  with  an  intent- 
ness  that  made  them  giddy. 

"  You  may  as  well  go  to  bed  now,  Con- 
stance— I  will  wake  you  if " 

"Will  you  not  let  me  stay?" 

"  No — go  to  bed.  I  ivill  come  and  listen 
in  your  room." 

Constance  obeyed,  though  she  would 
rather  have  remained  up,  and  Lady  Yorke 
began  her  rapid,  never-ending  walk  up  and 
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dowii  tlie  room.  Constance  felt  dizzy  in 
looking  at  her  as  the  hours  went  on.  She 
was  so  like  some  untamed  beast  Constance 
had  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  m  its  den. 

The  dawn  began  to  peep  through  the 
closed  shutters.  Lady  Yorke  threw  them 
open,  and  extinguished  the  candles.  She 
could  look  now  as  well  as  listen. 

"You  have  some  white  powder  fallen  on 
your  hair,  Lady  Yorke,"  said  Constance  from 
her  bed. 

"  Have  I  ?"  replied  the  elder  lady,  un- 
conscious of  what  Constance  said,  or  of  her 
own  answer ;  for  there  was  a  figure,  dimly 
seen,  on  horseback  in  the  distance. 

"It  is  coming,"  she  said,  and  she  relight- 
ed the  candle,  and  descended  the  stairs,  to 
open  the  door  herself,  and  receive  the 
telegram. 

Constance,  in  a  dressing-gown,  was  at  her 
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side,  and  lookins^  at  her  as  slie  stood  wait- 
ing  for  tlie  man's  approach.  She  perceived 
that  Lady  Yorke's  hair  had  become  white 
during  the  past  miserable  hours,  when  it 
liad  before  been  of  a  glossy  black.  She 
opened  the  telegram.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  /  am  hurt — not  dangerously.  S.  C.  is, 
I  shall  he  glad  if  you  icill  come." 

"  Oh !  thank  Heaven  !"  said  the  poor 
mother,  her  voice  breaking  into  a  sob.  "  I 
must  go  to  him  at  once." 

Constance  had  sunk  on  her  knees ;  her 
thoughts  were  of  thanksgiving.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  idea  of  Saint  C}t's  dangerous 
wound  might  not  have  added  to  her  satis- 
faction ;  but  the  selfish  thought  was  checked 
so  soon  as  detected — for  would  not  Lady 
Yorke  and  Eustace  be  made  miserable  at 
his  death  bv  the  hand  of  Eustace  ?  What- 
ever  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  his 
mother,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  Eustace  had 
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taken  life  too  often  to  be  particular  on  the 
score  of  one,  more  or  less,  especially  as  lie 
did  not  consider  that  of  Saint  Cyr  to  be 
particularly  valuable. 

Lady  Yorke  had  retired  to  her  room, 
and  was  eagerly  putting  some  clothes 
together. 

"  Look  at  the  Bradshaw — see  what  trains 
will  enable  me  to  reach  the  Boulogne  boat 
with  least  delay." 

Constance  found  the  place,  and  then 
went  to  call  up  the  servants,  that  they 
might  prepare  some  breakfast  for  their 
lady. 

"  Poor  girl ! — poor  Constance  !"  said 
Lady  Yorke,  tenderly — "  what  will  you 
do  ?     You  must  go  home,  I  suppose." 

Constance  bowed ;  her  voice  could  not 
be  commanded  just  then.  She  longed  to 
wail  out,  "  Let  me  go  with  you !"  but  she 
dared  not. 
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"  I  shall  not  liave  time,  my  dear,  but  do 
you  write  to  your  fatlier  to  come  and  fetch 
you,  or  send  some  confidential  person  to 
take  his  place.  You  had  better  say  my  son 
is  ill,  and  I  have  had  to  go  to  him." 

Constance  assented.  She  prodigalized 
cares  and  attentions  to  Lady  Yorke  ;  and 
when  all  was  done,  she  saw  her  depart  with 
a  feeling  of  desolation  which  seemed  over- 
whelming. 

''  I  will  write  to  you,  Constance.  Com- 
mand everything  in  the  house  in  my 
absence,  for  your  owm  comfort  or  amuse- 
ment," and  the  carriage  rolled  on,  and  Con- 
stance was  left  weeping  on  the  steps. 

Constance  had  good  cause  for  tears.  The 
house  seemed  very  desolate  without  Lady 
Yorke,  whose  kindness  of  manner  to 
Constance  not  even  the  mystery  attached 
to  that  young  lady  could  alienate.  I  am  not 
sure  that  m  the  same  degree  that  Eustace 
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seemed  to  be  repulsed  by  those  unknown 
circumstances,  Lady  Yorke,  no  longer  fear- 
ing a  rival  in  lier  son's  affections,  did  not  feel 
more  tenderness  and  commiseration.  Con- 
stance had  been  very  pleasant  to  her  as 
a  companion — ^intelligent,  sweet-tempered, 
and  with  a  quiet  devotion  of  manner  which 
arose  from  the  love  she  bore  Eustace,  and 
which,  as  she  dared  not  show  it  in  her  man- 
ner to  him,  she  lavished  on  his  mother. 

Very  sad  she  felt,  wandering  over  the 
empty  house,  filled  with  remembrances  of 
her  friend,  and  of  him  who  had  been  her 
lover.  She  put  back  into  their  places  the 
books  which  she  had  read  to  Lady  Yorke, 
and  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Rivers  to  ask  him  to 
send  for  her  on  the  followhig  day.  She 
dared  not  ask  him  to  come  for  her,  as  Lady 
Yorke  had  suggested.  Then  Constance  re- 
mained biting  the  top  of  her  quill,  and 
thoudit  how  she  was  isolated  m  the  world. 
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and  that,  weak  and  foolisli  as  slie  had  been, 
she  had  been  also  hardly  treated  by  fortune. 
But  for  that  one  fatal  act,  which  had  made 
her  incapable  of  becoming  the  ^vife  of  any 
high-minded  gentleman  like  Eustace,  whom 
she  loved  so  tenderly  and  devotedly,  what 
had  she  ever  done  to  be  so  deserted  ?  She 
wept  silently  and  helplessly,  and  then  sat 
down,  when  she  had  packed  her  small  ward- 
robe, and  tried  to  finish  a  pair  of  slippers 
she  had  begun  for  Eustace.  Then  she 
wondered  if  he  would  wear  them,  and 
whether  he  would  think  of  her  if  he  did  so, 
not  knowing,  poor  girl,  that  the  gage 
d amour  which  you  wear  ever  round  your 
neck,  or  on  your  feet,  excites  little  attention 
in  your  own  mind  after  the  first  day  that  it 
is  put  on.  Then  came  a  more  perplexing 
thought — should  she  have  money  enough  to 
pay  for  their  being  made  up  ?  She  should 
like  to  do  that.     And  she  turned  her  small 
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store  out  of  her  purse  and  tried  to  calculate 
what  the  railway  fare  would  be,  and  what 
the  cabs ;  but  could  come  to  no  conclusion, 
never  ha^dng  travelled  alone.  If  her  father 
sent  old  James,  perhaps  he  would  pay  for 
her.  She  should  not  mind  asking  hun,  and 
beggmg  her  father  to  repay  him.  She  re- 
solved to  put  her  necklace  into  her  pocket, 
lest  her  portmanteau  should  be  lost;  and 
then  she  thought  it  would  be  safest,  after 
all,  packed  up  with  the  lovely  little  Pamela 
costume.  Then  she  took  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  to  wile  away  the  tedious  hours  of 
time,  and  wondered  why,  on  ascendhig  the 
steps  of  the  terrace,  she  was  so  breathless. 
She  must  have  buckled  her  corset  too  tightly 
that  morning,  she  thought,  in  the  hurry  of 
her  dressing.  In  the  evening  she  took  a 
blank  book,  and  made  extracts  from  diifer- 
ent  works  she  had  read  with  Lady  Yorke. 
It  would  be  like,  being  in  her  company  again 
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to  read  them  when  she  arrived  at  her 
father's  house.  This  occupied  her  till  bed- 
time. Her  thoughts  were  with  her  friend 
in  her  passage  across  the  Channel,  and  she 
thought  how  she  would  fret  at  every  un- 
necessary delay  till  she  reached  the  bedside 
of  Eustace.  Constance  called  him  Eustace 
in  her  thoughts.  He  had  asked  for  her  love, 
and  had  avowed  his  own.  It  was  all  of  no 
use,  but  very  sweet  to  think  on.  But  he 
was  angry  now,  and  the  image  he  had  once 
made  of  her  in  his  mind  was  doubtless 
blurred  and  dimmed.  As  to  the  scandal 
told  by  Mrs.  Mag,  it  was  to  Constance's 
mind  simply  impossible  to  give  it  credence. 
Her  idol  she  believed  to  be  too  pure  in 
thought  ever  to  feel  any  preference  for  a 
married  woman,  that  he  might  not  avow  be- 
fore all  the  world. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  to 
fetch  Constance,    and   deposited  her  safely 
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at  No.  36.  Her  heart  sank  within  her  as 
the  two  girls  peeped  from  the  dining-room, 
and  saymg  "  'Tis  only  Constance,"  went 
back  and  shut  the  door.  She  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Rivers  sat  in  her 
accustomed  place,  with  the  unfinished  net- 
ting Constance  remembered  before  she  left 
home. 

"  So  you're  come  !"  was  all  the  greeting 
given,  as  Constance  walked  forward  to  take 
her  hand.  But  the  hands  never  left  their 
occupation  for  an  instant,  and  Constance's 
dropped  by  her  side. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 
About  my  room,  about  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  fresh  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brow  instead — 
As  flowers  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirit  shed ; 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew. 
Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead." 

Crabbe. 

/^HILLED  and  offended,  Constance  ascend- 
ed to  her  own  room.  It  was  comfort- 
less enough  at  all  times,  but  worse  than 
usual  now.  The  atmosphere  was  close,  the 
bed  without  sheets,  pillow-cases,  or  counter- 
pane ;  the  mattress  rolled  up  and  the  blan- 
kets folded ;  no  water  nor  towels  on  the 
stand.  The  windows  were  encrusted  with 
the  smuts  which  settle  after  every  shower  of 
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rain,  and  inside  was  a  collection  of  dead 
and  dpng  flies  on  the  window-ledge,  show- 
ing that  the  room  had  not  been  dusted  since 
Constance  had  left  it. 

Her  first  desire,  to  breathe  freely,  made 
her  throw  up  the  window,  which  brought  ac- 
cumulated dust  into  her  face,  and  made  her 
cough.  But  bad  as  it  was,  it  was  less  dis- 
agreeable than  the  unfriendly  faces  down- 
stairs. So  she  remained,  and  attired  herself 
in  her  dinner-dress,  and  waited  till  she  kncAv 
her  father  had  returned  before  she  de- 
scended. Before  she  could  accomplish  this, 
she  had  to  ring  for  the  housemaid,  who 
l^rought  her  water  and  towels,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  state  of  the  room. 

"  No  one  had  told  her  Miss  Rivers  was 
coming  back,"  she  said. 

Constance  thought  of  the  dainty  chamber 
she  had  occupied  so  long  at  Ehn  Hall — the 
fresh  landscape  in  the  distance,  the  rich  par- 
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terre  of  flowers  on  which  the  eye  fell  as  it 
looked  from  the  window ;  the  room  fur- 
nished with  every  luxury  as  well  as  every 
comfort,  but  most  of  all  the  atmosphere  of 
good-breeding  which  pervaded  the  whole 
menage  of  Elm  Hall,  and  which  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  real  kindness  of  heart 
where  that  does  not  exist ;  but  when  backed 
by  true  benevolence,  the  effect  is  as  sooth- 
ing as  cotton  applied  to  the  scorched  surface 
of  your  skin. 

She  ran  down  when  she  heard  her  father 
knock  at  the  door,  eager  to  embrace  him, 
and  see  at  least  one  person  on  whom  she 
had  a  claim  for  affection.  Her  arms  were 
round  his  neck,  and  she  had  kissed  him  be- 
fore he  was  well  aware  of  her  presence. 
The  sudden  kiss  deranged  the  position  of 
his  hat,  and  it  was  in  danger  of  falling. 

"  Oh !    'tis    you,    Constance  !       There — 
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there,  that  will  do,  my  dear !  Let  me  get 
off  my  hat  and  coat  quietly." 

She  followed  him  into  the  gloomy  library. 

"  Well,  so  my  lady  is  off  to  France,  is 
she?  Son  ill — I  suppose  you're  sorry  to 
come  back  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  papa,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  a  little  glad  to  have  me 
again,"  and  her  voice  went  off  into  a  quaver- 
ing cry. 

"There,  don't  cry,  there's  a  good  girl; 
I've  enough  to  worry  me.  Heaven  knows, 
in  such  times  as  these.  Try  to  get  on  with 
them  upstairs — you'll  be  more  comfortable 
there;"  and  her  father  hurried  away,  not 
liking  Mrs.  R.,  as  he  called  her,  to  know  of 
this  private  interview. 

At  dinner  he  placed  her  next  to  himself, 
and  helped  her  before  his  other  daughters. 
He  looked  up  once,  and  seeing  her  pale  sad 
face,  which  startled  him  by  its  resemblance 
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to  lier  mother  s  as  he  had  last  beheld  it,  he 
asked  "  if  she  were  ill — she  had  better  take 
a  glass  of  sherry ;"  and  Constance,  grateful 
for  the  attention,  drank  it,  and  felt  worse, 
though  the  flush  that  came  on  her  beautiful 
face  from  the  quickened  circulation  made 
her  look  better.  The  added  colour,  giving 
added  beauty,  made  Mrs.  Rivers  more  sa- 
vage than  she  had  been  before. 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  mth  her^ 
Mr.  Rivers.  I  wonder  she  condescends  to 
drink  your  sherry,  when  she  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  first-price  French  wines. 
I'm  afraid  you  turn  up  your  nose  at  our 
humble  fare,  Miss  Rivers,  I  s'pose  my  lady 
keeps  a  French  man-cook  ?" 

Constance  did  not  reply. 

''  Well,  I'm  worth  an  answer,  I  s'pose !" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  ma'am,  of  what 
nation  Lady  Yorke's  cook  may  be ;  we 
never  spoke  on  the  subject." 
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"Now,  that's  what  I  call  real  humbug 
and  afFectation  !  You  didn't  talk  about  the 
servants? — ^pray  what  had  you  to  talk 
about?" 

No  answer. 

"  I  suppose  my  grand  lady  talked  about 
me  and  my  daughters,  and  cut  us  up 
finely !" 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Constance,  simply 
and  eagerly,  "I  do  not  think  she  ever 
thought  of  you  and  your  daughters,  and  I 
know  she  never  spoke  of  them  in  my  pre- 
sence." 

This  was  the  finishing  of  Constance's 
iniquities. 

"  I  call  that  right-down  impudence  in  that 
girl !"  she  said,  in  a  fury.  "  Mr.  Rivers !  am 
I  to  be  spoken  to  so,  in  my  o^vu  house  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  only  spoke  the  truth,"  said 
Constance,  scared  at  the  violence  of  the 
storm. 
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"  Husli !  liusli !  Constance,"  said  her  father, 
"  don't  answer  your  step-mother." 

Constance  was  not  quick  in  seeing  the 
wounds  she  inflicted  on  the  self-love  of 
others — she  had  so  little  of  her  o^vn.  Had 
she  known  more  of  the  world,  she  would 
have  perceived,  before  she  answered,  that  to 
be  ignored  by  the  mmds  of  those  superior 
to  oneself  inflicts  the  bitterest  of  mortifica- 
tions. The  anger  subsided  outwardly  to 
smoulder  concealed.  Constance  had  not 
yet  even  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
offences.     Miss  Jane  began — 

"  I  saw  the  account  of  a  great  party  near 
Elm  Hall,  given  by  Lady  Levuige.  I  supp'ose 
yoii  were  not  asked." 

"Yes,  I  was  asked,"  replied  Constance. 

"  And  did  you  go  ?" 

"Yes,  I  went." 

"  Lor !"  said  Miss  Jane. 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  short  space. 
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"  Did  tliey  wear  fancy  dresses  ?"  said  the 
eldest  sister ;  for  Mrs.  Rivers,  tliougli  burst- 
ing witli  curiosity,  felt  too  much  injured  to 
inquire. 

"Yes,"  said  Constance,  finding  mono- 
syllables safest. 

"  Goodness !  and  what  dress  did  you  go 
m  ? 

"  I  was  in  the  costume  of  Richardson's 
Pamela." 

"  Ah!"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  "the  widow  of  poor 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald." 

"Nonsense,  papa;  Pamela  was  the  wife  of 
Squh-e  B ." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  then  she  married  again, 
I  suppose." 

",  Who  did  you  see?"  said  Jane,  regardless 
of  grammar. 

"  Many  hundreds  of  people.  None  whom 
you  could  have  known,  except  one — Mrs. 
Mag." 
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"  Mrs.  Mag !  how  on  earth  did  she  get 
there?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know." 

"Wlio  sent  her  a  card  of  invitation,  I 
wonder? — through  who  did  she  get  it  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  said  Constance, 
to  whom  now  it  became  a  wonder,  which 
the  previous  grave  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fete  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
dwelling  on. 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  known  her 
there,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  spitefully. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am.  Lady  Yorke  met  her 
in  your  company,  and  liked  her." 

Worse  and  worse — Mrs.  Mag  had  been 
liked,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  never  mentioned !  No 
doubt  she  had  been  asked  to  t\\efete  through 
Lady  Yorke's  influence,  and  she  and  her 
daughters  were  left  neglected  at  home.  "  I 
think,  Miss  Rivers,  you  might  have  got  ils 
cards,"  said  she. 
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"  I  never  spoke  to  Lady  Levinge  in  my 
life." 

Here  tliey  rose  from  table  and  went  to 
tlie  drawing-room,  and  there  followed  a 
bnrst  of  questions  about  tbe  fete.  How  all 
tlie  people  were  dressed — ^liow  tliey  looked — 
what  they  did ;  but  as  Constance  found  that 
each  person  named  by  her  was  like  a  pigeon 
flung  up  in  the  air  to  be  shot  at  by  three 
eager  and  cruel  archers,  she  soon  ceased  to 
answer;  on  which  she  was  pronounced  to  be 
spiteful  and  dull. 

Constance  was  restless  and  feverish  during 
the  night.  In  the  morning  she  awoke  feel- 
ing suffocated,  and  darted  out  of  bed  to 
drmk  from  the  water-bottle;  but  she  was 
imable  to  swallow  till  she  had  let  some 
blood  flow  from  her  mouth,  which  had 
gathered  at  the  top  of  her  lungs.  It  did 
not  hurt  her,  and  she  thought  nothing  of 
it.     T]iis  recurred  for  several  mornm2:s.     At 
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length  the  housemaid,  who  was  older  and 
more  experienced  than  herself,  asked  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Rivers,  and  told  him  of  Con- 
stance's state.  She  had  said  nothing  to  Miss 
Rivers,  for  fear  of  alarming  her ;  but  did  not 
her  master  think  that  the  poor  young  lady 
should  have  a  doctor  ? 

Mr.  Rivers  was  troubled  at  the  thought 
of  the  apothecary's  bill.  If  a  fellow  once  gets 
into  your  house,  says  he,  you  can't  tell  him 
not  to  come  again  without  offending  him. 
I'll  take  her  to  a  physician,  pay  my  guinea, 
and  have  done  with  it.  Then  I  shall  have 
done  my  duty.  He  dii.  so,  and  the  report 
made  by  Dr.  Williams  was  unsatisfactory. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  told  to  Constance, 
and  her  father  had  not  any  intention  of  in- 
forming his  mfe  of  the  fact ;  but  accident 
unsealed  his  lips,  and  revealed  the  truth  to 
Constance. 

One  morning,  as  Constance  went  down 
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to  breakfast,  she  passed  by  lier  father  s  and 
step-mother's  bed-room.  They  were  "havmg 
words "  about  her,  seemingly,  and  she 
heard  her  father  say — 

"  Yon  would  not  be  so  bitter  against  her 
if  you  knew  how  short  her  life  will  be." 

" How  do  you  know? — who  told  you  ? — 
she's  well  enough." 

"  Dr.  Williams  says  she  cannot  live  many 
months." 

Constance  passed  on — very  pale.  She 
had  heard  her  death-warrant,  and  death 
was  very  terrible  to  her  young  mmd. 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  die  yet !"  she  cried  out  in 
her  agony — "  I  cannot  die  till  I  see  him 
again !  But  I  may  die  before  they  come 
home.  I  will  write  to  Lady  Yorke — I  will 
tell  her  all.  When  I  am  dead  they  may 
love  me  a  little,  and  pity  me  much." 

Next  day  Constance  received  her  slippers 
made  up,  and  paid  for  the  making.     As  her 
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father  had  re-imbursed  John  for  her  jour- 
ney she  had  a  few  shilHngs  left,  with  which 
she  procured  a  blank  book  and  wrote  the 
history  of  her  young  life,  which  we  shall 
give  the  reader  more  succuictly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  My  cradle  was  the  couch  of  care, 
And  sorrow  rocks  me  in  it ; 
Pale  seems  her  saddest  robes  to  wear 
On  the  first  day  that  saw  me  there, 
And  darkly  shadowed  with  despair 
My  earliest  minute." 

Lord  Strangford. 
{Translation  from  Camoens.) 

117HEN  Constance  liacl  first  been  taken  to 
the  gamekeeper's  house  by  Patty,  she 
had  been  considered  by  hmi  as  representing 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  regarded  with 
indulgence  accordingly.  He  had  married 
and  lost  his  wife  early  in  life,  and  the 
clergyman  took  pity  on  the  little  motherless 
girl,  and  educated  her  with  his  own  grand- 
child, Constance's  mother. 

When  Patty  had  first  returned  with  her 
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cliarge,  a  delicate,  wailing  infant  of  a  few 
days  old,  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  been 
for  years  accustomed  to  live  without  any 
companion  in  his  house,  required  all  the 
thought  of  the  £12  10^.  quarterly  to 
induce  hun  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance. 
Patty  was  uncomfortable  in  his  house ;  she 
loved  her  father  tenderly,  and  saw  that  she 
was  not  contributing  to  his  happiness ;  but 
she  had  that  natural  craving  for  children 
which  sometimes  dwells  in  the  breasts  of 
the  childless.  No  one  had  ever  courted 
Patty.  Her  plam,  pale  face  had  found  no 
favom'  m  any  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the 
infant,  who  smiled  and  patted  it  when  she 
saw  the  sweetness  of  her  nurse's  expression. 
The  place  of  housekeeper  at  Boscobel 
became  vacated  by  one  who  was  tired  of 
living  in  that  dreary  old  house,  and  Patty 
apphed  for  and  obtained  the  situation. 
When  she  had  done  so,  her  father,  with  the 
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injustice  which  often  arises  in  the  human 
breast,  was  inchned  to  reproach  her  for  her 
wish  to  leave  him,  and  in  his  secret  thought 
for  depriving  him  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
coveted  fifty  pounds  yearly.  But  the  deed 
was  done.  Patty  had  the  promise  of  the 
place,  and  he  dared  not  offend  his  master 
by  compelling  her  to  decline  that  for  which 
she  had  applied.  So,  man-hke,  he  took  it 
out  in  grumbling. 

James  Evans,  gamekeeper,  was  a  man  of 
about  forty-five  years — stalwart  in  his  bear- 
ing and  appearance,  and  looking  as  unlike 
as  possible  the  money-loving  person  he 
really  was.  He  was  an  elder  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  in  conviction  a  rigid  Calvinist. 
This  conviction  influenced  his  conduct. 
Attentive  to  his  religious  duties — shrewd 
and  proud  of  the  position  he  held  amongst 
his  neighbours — he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  conscientious   and  God-fearing 
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man.  He  was  also,  it  was  thought,  "  well 
to  do."  He  had  a  good  salary,  and  a  con- 
venient dwelling,  and  no  large  family  to 
maintain.  He  had  accumulated  some 
savings,  which,  ha\dng  grown  beyond  the 
sums  retained  by  the  savings'  bank,  were 
invested  in  the  three  per  cent  Consols. 
Patty  removed  to  the  great  house,  where 
she  resided  with  her  charge.  The  fifty 
pounds  a  year  paid  for  Constance  enabled 
her  to  hire  a  srhi  to  assist  her  in  nursinsf  the 
infant,  and  in  cleaning  the  house. 

Time  went  on  very  peacefully,  and  Patty 
began  to  save  at  once  from  the  £50,  ^^dsely 
believing  that  the  child  would  have  more 
requirements  as  she  grew  older.  What  she 
accumulated,  she  gave  to  her  father  to  invest 
for  her.  She  was  a  simple-minded  woman, 
and  knew  nothinor  of  investinc^.  Of  course 
her  father  would  do  it  for  her  ;  and  he  did 
invest  it,  and  gave  Patty  the  stock  receipt. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Time  went  very  slowly  at  Boscobel,  and 
Constance  grew  up  into  beauty  and  refine- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  few  opportunities 
afforded  for  acquiring  the  latter.  But  Patty 
had  a  sweet,  gentle  manner  and  a  soft 
voice  ;  and  as  Constance's  hours  were  spent 
with  her,  in  reading  to  and  working  with 
her,  no  discordant  elements  ever  mixed  with 
their  intercourse  to  ruffle  them  into  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

"  The  housekeeper's  room  "  was  dear  to 
Constance's  childish  fancy.  How  large  it 
was  ! — how  comfortable  the  fire  ! — how  com- 
modious the  easy-chair  in  which  Patty  re- 
clined!— what  wonderful  drawers  there  were 
full  of  spices  and  candied  fruits  ! — what  jars 
of  preserves  piled  one  above  the  other ! — 
what  recesses  filled  with  wonderful  liquors, 
and  cherry-brandy  and  brandy  cherries. 
These  were  accumulated  for  ^'  the  family," 
when   it    should    arrive;    but    the    family 
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thought  the  preserves  could  wait,  and  knew 
Boscobel  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  miles 
too  far  from  London. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  A  man  of  a  most  fair  propose, 
Framed  to  make  women  false." 

Shakspeare. 


TN  the  meantime  fruit  went  for  nothing, 
and  Patty  used  to  preserve  and  candy 
fruit  for  the  pleasure  of  her  darling,  with 
sugar  bought  by  herself,  for  she  was  too 
conscientious  to  use  that  which  she  pur- 
chased for  her  master. 

There  was  one  member  of  "  the  family," 
however,  who  thought  he  might  as  well 
shoot  some  of  the  game  which  was  sent  in 
proper  season  yearly  to  his  brother's  house 
in  town.  Mr.  Saint  Cyr  was  tempted  to 
exile   himself  from   civilized  life,  not  only 
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from  designs  to  surpass  tlie  gamekeeper,  but 
because  some  speculations  in  wbicli  lie  had 
been  engaged  had  not  turned  out  in  the  way 
he  had  expected.  Boscobel  was  out  of  the 
world,  and  he  had  no  fear  that  a  baihfF 
would  be  found  skulking  behind  some  of  the 
shrubs,  ready  to  give  that  loathsome  tap  on 
the  shoulder  which  those  expect  who  have 
*' crimes  un wiped  of  justice,"  i.e.^  unpaid 
bills  due  to  men  "  who  have  always  a  large 
account  to  make  up  in  a  few  days,  and  will 
be  obliged  by  a  remittance  by  return  of 
post." 

Now  Patty,  as  a  good  housekeeper,  was 
accustomed  to  economise  the  amount  of  coals 
allowed  for  warming  and  drying  the  house  ; 
consequently  Constance  slept  mth  her  m  a 
different  bed  every  night,  and  each  day 
they  occupied  duriag  the  season  of  fires  a 
different  sittuig-room.  This  was  agreeable 
to  Constance's  girlish  love  of  variety ;   and 
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the  fresh  objects  suggested  endless  trams  of 
thought ;  and  numberless  legends,  gathered 
by  Patty  at  different  times,  from  departed 
housekeepers,  with  respect  to  the  scenes 
Avhich  had  been  acted  in  them,  and  the 
originals  of  the  pale  portraits,  who  were  for- 
gotten, excepting  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  lived  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  existed  no  longer,  except  in 
those  fading  images,  and  the  half-eifaced 
letters  tossed  carelessly  into  imnoticed 
cabinets. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  day,  when 
Patty  was  preserving  October  peaches  in  the 
houskeeper's  room,  Constance  was  lounging 
before  the  drawing-room  fire  m  the  evening, 
reading  some  old  volume  taken  from  the 
library,  bound  in  dark  leather,  and  abound- 
ing in  capitals,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  came  towards  her.  Constance 
looked  up  startled,   and  rose.     The  gentle- 
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man  was  as  much  astonished  at  the  appari- 
tion of  a  beautiful  and  refined-looking  girl, 
as  she  had  been  at  his  appearance,  and  far 
more  pleased.     Constance  spoke  first. 

^'  Are  you  my  lord,  or  his  brother  ?" 

^'Why?" 

"  Because — "  and  she  hesitated,  and  looked 
at  the  portrait  which  hung  over  the  fire-place. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness. 
I  fear  we  are  '  tenth  transmitters  of  a  foohsh 
face !'"  And  he  smiled  with  a  conviction  that 
his  face  might  be  called  crafty  in  expression — 
sinister  ever — but  never  "foolish."  "I  am 
not  '  my  lord,'  however,  but  his  brother,  as 
you  sagely  suggested ;  and  now  I  will  riag 
for  the  housekeeper,  and  ask  what  I  can 
have  for  my  dinner,  and  which  room  is 
aired.  I  really  did  not  expect  so  charming 
a  companion  in  my  solitude,  or,  believe  me, 
I  should  sooner  have  come  to  Boscobel." 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Saint  Cyr  ordering  her 
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foster-mother  to  prepare  a  dinner  and  bed 
for  the  guest,  had  made  Constance's  cheek 
flush  with  shame  and  anger.  It  was  the 
first  tune  she  had  ever  recognized  Patty  as 
a  servant  of  Lord  BoscobeL  All  her  duties 
had  been  so  light,  so  unserf-like,  that  the 
truth  had  never  flashed  on  Constance  till 
now  ;  and  "  poor  dear  ma  !"  as  Constance 
called  her,  had  been  far  from  well  with  a 
fluttering  of  the  heart,  which  was  w^orse  on 
quick  movement  or  any  agitation. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  about  your  dinner," 
said  Constance,  going  towards  the  door. 

"No,  pray  do  not,  somebody  will  come 
presently,  before  I  pull  the  bell-rope  quite 
down !" 

Constance  put  her  hand  out  and  arrested 
liis. 

"Pray  do  not  ring  any  more,  as  she  is 
not  well.     She  will  be  so  startled." 

And   she   left   the    room   to   break    the 
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news  of  Mr.  Saiiit  Cyr's  arrival  to  Patty. 

"  Bless  me !  my  dear!  what  can  we  do? 
Rump-steaks  ?  Always  tough  in  the  country. 
We'll  send  Sally  to  see  if  there's  a  little  joint 
of  lamb  at  the  butcher's.  You'll  pick  the 
mint,  my  dear,  and  send  to  the  gardener 
and  ask  him  for  a  lettuce.  I  wish  he  had 
not  come  unannounced,  it  makes  my  heart 
beat  so.  Let  me  see — French  beans  and 
potatoes.  Yes,  that  will  do.  Ah !  Con- 
stance, so  he  saw  you,  my  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma.  He  is  very  like  the  picture  of 
Sir  Arthur  Samt  Cyr  over  the  chimney- 
piece." 

"  My  dear !  keep  in  this  room  whilst  he 
stays.  He  will  hardly  come  into  the  kitchen. 
He  is  not  a  fit  acquaintance  for  any  young 
person,  either  of  yom*  sex  or  his  OA\m, .  for 
none  can  learn  any  good  from  him." 

"  Very  well,  ma,  as  you  please;  but  he 
seems  agreeable  in  his  manner." 
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"No  doubt.  There  never  was  a  Saint 
Cyr  who  was  not." 

Patty  kept  Constance  so  closely  concealed 
that  Sauit  Cyr  grew  more  eager  and  irritated 
by  his  determination  to  see  her,  m  spite  of 
all  the  obstacles  interposed  by  Patty.  But 
as  Constance  loved  her  foster-mother  more 
than  any  creature  in  the  world,  she  carried 
out  Patty's  wishes ;  and  though  she  saw  the 
fair-haired,  handsome  man  lingermg  about 
in  passages  through  which  he  hoped  she 
would  pass  at  night,  when  she  retired  to 
rest,  and  waylaying  her  at  dawn  in  her 
walks  in  the  grounds,  she  always  managed 
to  avoid  hun. 

So  Saint  Cyr  consoled  himself  by  long 
days  of  shooting  with  Patty's  father,  the 
gamekeeper.  Saint  C}t  was  surpassingly 
shrcAvd,  and  he  soon  found  out  Evans  Pen- 
rose's weak  pomt  to  be  a  love  of  money.   He 
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knew,  too,  from  tlie  park-keeper,  a  de- 
bauched-lookiiig  young  man,  much  given  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  that  "  the  old 
hunks,"  as  he  called  the  gamekeeper,  had 
been  left  sole  trustee  by  a  rich  member  of 
the  congregation  of  Saint  Agnes,  for  tliree 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  the  interest  was 
given  to  the  poor  attendants  at  the  chapel. 
As  he  had  savuigs  of  his  own,  the  united 
sums  would  be  worth  Saint  Cyr's  attention ; 
and,  should  he  succeed,  he  should  have  an 
agreeable  command  of  ready  money,  and 
revenge  himself  on  that  spiteful  old  cat,  the 
gamekeeper's  daughter.  He  always  talked 
freely  to  his  companions,  or  seemed  to  do 
so,  for  they  generally  found  on  reflection  his 
agreeableness  had  arisen  from  his  having 
made  them  talk.  Evans  Penrose  would  say 
little  or  nothing  of  his  daughter's  charge. 
Miss  Rivers  ;  but  as  Saint  Cyr  went  after  out- 
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lyiiig  deer  with  Maurice,  tlie  park-keeper, 
lie  heard  from  him  all  that  could  be  known 
about  Constance. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  said  Maurice, 
winding  up  his  story,  "  them  as  belongs  to 
her  don't  care  nothing  about  her,  or  she 
wouldn't  be  here  ;"  with  which  sentiment 
Saint  Cjr  cordially  coincided. 

As  Maurice's  heart  expanded  still  more 
over  the  contents  of  Saint  Cyr's  flask,  he 
owned,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  many 
loutish  gestures,  that  he  was  sweet  on  Miss 
Constance  himself,  though  he'd  never  said 
a  word  to  her,  except  a-touching  his  hat ; 
but,  lor  !  that  didn't  count — he  would  speak 
fast  enough  when  it  came  to  the  pint." 

Saint  Cyr  felt  a  natural  shudder  creep 
through  him  at  the  thought  that  this  un- 
redeemed brute  might  possess  such  a  pearl 
as  Constance ;  but  as  Mrs.  Maurice  she 
could  be  more  withm  his  reach  than  under 
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the  present  guardianship ;  and  if  she  could 
be  brought  to  consent,  why  should  she  not 
be  the  wife  of  the  park-keeper?  So  he 
told  Maurice  that  he  applauded  his  spirit, 
and  would  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
when  he  had  an  opportunity. 

In  walking  with  Penrose,  Saint  Cyr  spoke 
of  the  splendid  fortune  he,  a  poor  devil  of 
a  younger  brother,  might  make  if  he  had  a 
little  capital — just  a  few  thousands  to  em- 
bark— such  a  chance — a  few  shares,  which 
a  friend  had  offered  him  in  the  Grand 
Shaloo  Alliance  Company,  would  give  twenty 
per  cent,  interest  at  the  very  least.  Shares 
might  be  had  reasonably  enough  now,  but 
they  were  being  bought  up  so  quickly, 
that  he  doubted  even  now  if  he  could  pro- 
cure any,  only  that  he  had  a  friend  at 
court. 

"And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  is 
Shaloo?" 
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"  Shaloo,  or  soi^ghum  saccharatum,  is  a 
plant  whicli  grows  in  China  and  India  now 
exclusively;  but  it  is  found  that  it  will 
flourish  as  abundantly — in  fact,  more  so — in 
the  south  of  France,  Spam,  and  Portugal. 
The  idea  is  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  at 
the  lower  part  of  Spain,  and  grow  this 
plant,  which  mil  produce  sugar  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  about  one 
penny  farthing  per  pound,  leaving  an  im- 
mense profit  to  be  made  by  the  share- 
holders. It  cannot  be  a  losing  concern,  for 
supposing  (which  is  next  to  impossible)  that 
the  crops  should  be  unproductive,  there  is 
the  land  to  fall  back  on." 

"  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  seen  any  of 
this  wonderful  grass  ?" 

"  Got  a  seed  or  two  of  it  in  my  pocket, 
my  good  man ;  you  may  tell  the  gardener 
to  raise  it  in  the  green-house,  when  you  may 
judge  for  yourself,"  and  he  produced  a  few, 
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and  placed  tliem  iii  tlie  hard  hand  of  his 
companion. 

Penrose  said  no  more,  but  walked  on,  so 
full  of  thought,  that  a  covey  rose,  and  Saint 
Cyr's  gun  had  brought  do^vu  one  bird  for 
each  barrel,  before  the  gamekeeper  had  re- 
covered from  his  reverie. 

Saint  Cyr  was  far  too  crafty  to  recur 
to  the  subject.  He  knew  that  the  poison 
was  working,  by  Penrose's  pre-occupied 
manner. 

"  How  much  is  required  ?"  Penrose  said 
at  length. 

"Oh!  a  mere  trifle,  considering  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived.  £150,000  has  al- 
ready been  paid  down  by  the  shareholders  ; 
there  are  a  few  hundred  shares  now  /  might 
procure,  as  a  favour.  You  see,  I  have  a 
friend  in  the  secretary.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Penrose,  I  have  raised  a  couple  of 
thousands  on  the  rent  charge  I  have  on  my 
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brother's  estate,  for  this  venture,  so  you  may 
be  sure  I  think  well  of  it." 

Nothing  further  was  said ;  but  Saint  Cyr 
felt  nearly  as  sure  of  Penrose's  money  as  if 
it  were  m  his  own  pocket.  He  whistled  as 
he  went,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  satisfac- 
tion, casting  sidelong  glances  at  the  thought- 
ful face  that  moved  beside  him,  and  was  in 
higher  spirits,  and  shot  far  better,  than 
usual.  He  announced  that  he  should  pro- 
bably return  to  Town  on  the  day  following 
the  next  day,  carefully  refraining  from  say- 
ing it  to  Penrose,  and  letting  it  drop  out  in  an 
order  to  his  groom  about  shoeing  his  horse. 

Penrose  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep 
for  hours.  His  head  whirled  at  the  thought 
of  future  wealth.  Yet  to  part  with  what  he 
had — trust-money,  too,  for  the  poor  of  the 
congregation — was  a  bold  measure.  But 
then,  if  by  the  use  of  their  money  he  could 
procure  unexampled  prosperity  for  hunself. 
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surely  they  would  be  the  better  for  it  ?  If 
not  in  his  lifetime,  he  would  leave  a  bequest 
greater  than  that  for  which  he  was  trustee  ; 
for  Patty,  poor  girl,  was  not  likely  to  live 
long,  the  doctor  had  said,  and  he  need  not 
think  of  her,  as  she  would  most  likely  die 
before  him. 

Thus  Penrose  argued,  like  many  other 
folks,  that  he  should  be  doing  an  act  of 
charity  in  giving  that  which  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy,  not  knowing  or  not  consider- 
ing that  all  charity  implies  self-sacrifice — as 
Anne  of  Austria  felt,  when,  with  empty 
coffers,  she  gave  her  jewels  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Paul  Vincent. 

But  the  idea  of  his  posthumous  charity 
pleased  Penrose  in  a  degree  only  second  to 
his  notion  of  self-aggrandizement.  He 
thought  how  much  more  he  should  be  con- 
sidered amongst  the  elders — "a  warm  man" 
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— a  very  warm  man  lie  knew  lie  was  consi- 
dered noiv.  How  they  would  bow  down  to 
him  when  they  knew  of  his  unexpected 
prosperity ! 

He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  sell 
out  the  trust-money  and  his  own  investment 
— Patty's  thousand  he  would  leave.  She 
did  not  want  her  money  to  be  increased, 
and  he  feared  Saint  Cyr  would  not  be  able 
to  spare  him  shares  enough  for  all.  Every- 
thing about  Saint  Cyr  betokened  wealth, 
and  his  adjuncts  were  costly.  Penrose  had 
gone  up  to  his  room  on  one  occasion  to 
fetch  his  gun,  and  had  seen  the  magnificent 
dressing-case,  in  which  the  gold  fittings  re- 
posed on  the  richest  of  velvet — the  open 
jewel-case,  from  wliich  the  diamond  studs 
sparkled — the  sovereigns  and  silver  thrown 
carelessly  from  his  pocket  the  night  before, 
and  not  replaced  in  his  shooting-jacket — on 
his  dressing-table  the  family  crest  was  re- 
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peated  on  his  set  of  ivory  brushes,  and  on 
the  bed  was  flung  a  dressmg-gown,  richly 
embroidered,  of  soft  Indian  cashmere,  lined 
and  wadded  with  silk  of  the  same  colour. 

Penrose  knew  not  that  Saint  Cyr  sailed 
through  the  world  like  the  beautiful  nauti- 
lus, with  all  his  wealth  in  the  shell  wliich 
surrounded  hun. 

Saint  Cyr  did  go  to  Town,  and  bore 
orders  from  Penrose  to  his  broker  to  sell 
out  the  trust-money  and  his  o^vn  investment, 
from  the  much-maligned  three  per  cents., 
and  to  deliver  it  to  Gerald  Saint  C}t,  Esq., 
of  Boscobel,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

After  a  few  days,  Penrose  received  some 
mysterious  papers  from  Saint  Cyr,  which, 
he  understood,  represented  his  claims  on 
"the  Grand  Shaloo  Alliance  Company." 
Time  went  on,  and  six  months  after,  when 
Penrose  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
the  dividends  from  the  despised  three  per 
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cent.  Consols,  in  whicli  he  had  heard  Mr. 
Saint  Cyr  declare  that  none  but  fatuous  old 
women  ever  invested  their  money,  and  was 
watchhig  the  post  eagerly  for  some  instal- 
ment of  the  wonderful  Aladdin-like  wealth 
which  he  anticipated  as  the  result  of  his 
venture,  he  received  a  formal  notice  from 
the  Shaloo  Company  to  pay  up  ten  pounds 
on  each  share,  and  no  promise  of  any  divi- 
dend to  be  received ! 

Penrose  could  not  understand  this  paper,- 
and  gazed  on  it  with  staring  eyes,  and  a 
face  from  which  every  colour  of  life  had 
faded.  He  knew  nothing  of  scrip,  or  paying 
up  so  much  on  each  share.  It  was  a  con- 
tingency for  which  Saint  Cyr  had  not  pre- 
pared him.  He  wrote  to  that  gentleman ; 
but  his  letter  was  unanswered. 

Saint  Cyr  was  disporting  himself  on 
the  continent  with  Penrose's  money.  He 
thought   of  consulting   the   lawyer   in    the 
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neighbouring  to^vvn ;  but  he  dared  not  con- 
fess from  what  sources  he  had  procured  the 
sums  he  had  invested.  He  did  that  which 
many  do  when  placed  in  a  difficult  position. 
Nothing.  After  a  short  delay  he  had  another 
communication  from  the  Grand  Shaloo  Com- 
pany, that  proceedings  would  be  taken 
against  him  if  he  did  not  hnmediately  pay 
up  the  sums  demanded  on  his  shares  of  the 
said  company. 

Terror-stricken,  he  sent  orders  to  the 
broker  to  sell  out  poor  Patty's  thousand 
pounds,  and  paid  the  greater  part  into  the 
unfathomed  gulf  of  the  Shaloo  Company, 
keeping  the  remainder  to  meet  the  dividends 
due  to  Patty,  and  that  which  would  be 
required  for  the  poor  of  the  congregation. 
That  done,  he  had  tune  to  think  of  the  ruin 
which  it  seemed  was  coming  upon  him.  He 
must  see  Mr.  Saint  C}t:,  to  know  how  matters 
stood,  and  expended  the  little  money  he  had 
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left  in  a  useless  journey  to  London  to  look 
for  him.  There  he  heard  that  Mr.  Saint  Cyr 
was  on  the  Continent — letters  were  forwarded 
to  him  sometimes. 

"  Might  he  look  at  the  letters  now  lying 
not  forwarded  ?" 

The  footman  good-naturedly  brought  a 
packet,  in  which  Penrose  recognised  his  own 
hand-writing. 

"Most  of  them  bills,  my  good  fella',"  said 
the  footman,  patronisingly. 

"  I  daresay  Mr.  Saint  Cyr  ain  t  over- 
anxious to  pay  postage  for  them.'' 

Penrose  put  down  sixpence,  and  begged 
the  footman  to  forward  his,  when  they  had 
any  address  to  go  by.  Might  he  see  my 
lord  ?  The  footman  went,  and,  returning, 
said  my  lord  ivoulcl  see  Penrose  ;  who  was 
forthwith  ushered  into  the  library,  where  his 
master  sat  in  his  dressing-gown  at  a  table 
covered  with  papers. 
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"  Well !  Penrose,  any  complaints  to  make 
about  poachers  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Supply  of  birds  good  ?  That's  right." 
My  lord  looked  down  on  the  letter  he  was 
writing,  and  seemingly  forgot  Penrose  was 
standing  disconsolately  looking  at  his  lord- 
ship. "  What  brought  you  up  to  Town,  my 
good  fellow  ?     Come  to  see  the  lions  ?" 

''  No,  my  lord,  I  never  had  no  fancy  for 
wild  beasts — if  I  had,  there  was  a  show  of 
them  at  Launston,  a  week  or  two  back  ;  but 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Saint  Cyr,  about  a 
little  money  he  invested  for  me  in  the  Grand 
Shaloo  Company." 

"  The  what  ?" 

"The  Grand  Shaloo  Alliance  Company,  it 
is  called,  my  lord." 

"I  never  heard  of  it,  Penrose.  If  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  keep  clear  of  any  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Saint  Cyr.     /  don't  consider 
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myself  answerable  for  anything  lie  may  do 
about  money,  or  anything  else.  Good 
morning,  my  poor  fellow.  Go  to  the  house- 
keeper's room  and  get  somethmg  to  eat,  and 
keep  clear  of  speculations  and  speculating 
young  gentlemen." 

My  lord  rang  the  bell,  and  Penrose  knew 
he  must  go.  He  pulled  his  forelock,  and 
retreated,  with  little  appetite  for  the  good 
cheer  pressed  on  hun  by  the  housekeeper. 
As  he  walked  listlessly  through  the  streets 
to  the  terminus,  he  saw  game  hanging  in 
the  poulterers'  shops,  and  compared  it  with 
that  which  he  shot  at  Boscobel. 

"Not  so  clean  killed  as  my  bh-ds;  not 
one  of  them  shot  m  the  head — breast  right 
blown  off  from  that  one — leg  smashed  there. 
Mine  would  keep  as  long  again."  The  dread 
of  approaching  poverty,  and,  with  poverty, 
detection,  came  to  his  mind.  He  walked  in 
and  asked  to  speak  to  the  master  of  the  shop. 
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"  My  master  do^vii  in  the  West,"  said  he, 
"wants  to  sell  his  surplus  game.  What 
will  you  give  for  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
hares,  and  sometimes  woodcocks  and 
snipes  ?" 

The  terms  Avere  agreed  on,  and  Penrose 
knew  that  the  compact  was  a  dishonest  one, 
but  he  argued — 

"  If  Mr.  Saint  Cyr  cheats  me,  why  should 
I  not  take  it  out  of  his  brother  ?" 

As  soon  as  he  returned,  he  shot  all  day, 
and  sent  off  the  game  at  night ;  but  a  small 
portion  reached  my  lord's  mansion  in  Eaton 
Square.  His  manner,  which  had  all  his 
previous  life  been  bluff  and  hearty,  now  was 
depressed  and  morose. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  father  ?" 
poor  Patty  would  ask  querulously  of  Con- 
stance, who  could  not  answer  her.  Then 
Patty  would  go  on  to  say  that  she  was  sure 
there  was  a  curse  on  Mr.   Saint  Cyr,   and 
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that  father  had  never  been  the  same  man 
since  his  visit  to  Boscobel.  "  I'm  sure," 
Patty  would  exclaim,  "  'tis  something  about 
money.  Did  you  see  how  black  he  turned 
upon  me  when  I  gave  him  Trehern's  bill  for 
making  his  velveteen  jacket  ?  Time  was  he 
always  was  eager  for  his  bills,  to  pay  them, 
and  get  it  done  with." 

Constance  could  only  sympathize,  and 
watch  for  any  signs  of  improvement  in 
"father's"  temper.  She  was  accustomed 
thus  to  call  him,  from  unconscious  imitation 
of  Patty.  Besides,  he  had  been  the  only 
father  whose  love  she  had  ever  kno^\m,  and 
Penrose,  in  her  childhood,  in  the  winter 
evenings,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  her 
on  his  knee  and  point  out  all  the  wonderful 
pictures  of  birds  in  Bemck,  and  tell  her 
never-ending  anecdotes  of  their  nature  and 
habits,  Avith  which  his  woodland  life  had 
made  him  famihar.     Sometimes  he  brouorht 
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her  a  clutch  of  partridge's  eggs,  to  rear 
under  a  hen,  when  the  mother,  from  acci- 
dent, had  been  decapitated  by  the  reapers, 
sometimes  a  small  hare  or  rabbit,  that  had 
missed  maternal  care ;  and  Constance  had 
been  used  to  expect  small  enjopnents,  to  be 
derived  from  his  presence  when  he  came  up 
to  the  house.  She  loved  to  please  Patty, 
too,  by  shoAving  deference  and  attention  to 
Patty's  father,  and  ofttimes  expended  small 
portions  of  her  pocket-money  in  purchasing 
grave-coloured,  rich-textured  scarfs,  for  his 
Sunday  wear  at  the  Baptist  Chapel.  Thus 
Constance's  disturbance  at  the  change  in 
Penrose  was  only  second  to  that  of  his 
daughter. 

But  there  was  no  improvement,  for 
Penrose  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  ruined  man.  Patty 
asked  him  to  draw  the  half-year's  dividend 
of  her  money,  and  he  said,  gloomily,  that  he 
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could  not  attend  to  it  yet.  It  was  lucky 
that  Patty's  salary  was  regularly  paid,  and 
the  fifty  pounds  for  Constance's  board  and 
clothing.  Every  effort  was  made  by  Pen- 
rose to  keep  up  his  position  m  the  little 
world  around  him,  amongst  the  rival  elders 
of  his  congregation.  That  grinning  ass,  too, 
the  park-keeper — how  Penrose  hated  him  ! 
He  always  seemed  to  sneer  at  Penrose's 
age  and  piety — a  drunken  scoffer ;  so  proud, 
too,  of  being  "  a  good  fellow,"  and  treating 
a  friend  to  a  glass  of  ale  in  a  friendly  open- 
hearted  way.  He  never  had  been  free- 
hearted in  that  way — it  would  have  been 
unbecoming  an  elder  of  the  congregation  to 
have  been  seen  drinking  at  a  public-house. 
Why  did  he  give  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  devil  in  the  form  of  that  accursed  Saint 
Cyr?  He  asked  himself  over  and  over 
again,  forgetting  that  the  tempting  devil  had 
been  lurking  for  years  in  his  heart,  and  only 
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waited  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  su- 
premacy, and  his  votary's  ruin— the  fiend 
Mammon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  He  takes  no  joy  in  office — honours,  gain  ; 
They  make  him  humble — nay,  they  give  him  pain  ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possessed, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  food,  nor  friends,  nor  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  best." 

pATTY'S  anxiety  about  her  father  aggra- 
vated the  disease  which  had  been 
growing  on  her  for  years.  She  was  un- 
happy if  her  father  stayed  away  the  whole 
day,  and  unhappy  if,  whilst  present,  he 
seemed  morose  and  preoccupied.  Some- 
tunes,  as  the  days  drew  on,  and  he  did  not 
appear — days  sad  from  the  languor  of  ill- 
ness, which  admitted  not  the  diversity  of 
occupation  in  wliich  Patty's  life  had  been 
hitherto  passed — she  used  to  send  Constance 
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down  to  liis  cottage  to  "  see  after  father," 
she  would  say. 

Constance  mostly  found  him  sittmg  by 
the  dreary  embers  of  his  wood  fire,  looking 
listlessly  at  the  half-empty  grate,  with  a 
depression  m  his  aged  face  which  it  made 
Constance  wretched  to  look  upon.  Then 
she  used  to  poke  up  his  fire,  and  make  his 
tea,  and  occupied  herself  in  little  loving 
offices,  which  endue  a  young  girl  with  the 
attributes  of  an  angel. 

"  Father,  Ma  wonders  you  have  not  been 
up  to  see  her  to-day." 

''Does  she,  my  dear ?" 

"  Can't  you  come,  father  ?" 

"  I'm  weary,  child — my  old  legs  have  no 
strength  in  them." 

''  Then  I'll  stay  till  you  are  in  bed,  and 
make  you  a  nice  glass  of  hot  brandy  and 
water." 

"  No,  no — I  can't  afford  that." 
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"  Look,  father,  I've  bought  this  bottle  out 
of  my  own  pocket-money,  which  I  had  saved 
up,  so  don't  be  stingy  over  what  is  not  your 
own.  Now  go  to  bed,  and  I'll  wait  here 
till  you  call  me  to  bring  the  brandy. 
Where's  the  kettle  ? — oh  !  here  ;  now  go." 

She  kissed  the  old  man's  cheek,  and  put 
the  bit  of  candle  she  had  lighted  into  his 
hand,  and  then  busied  herself  m  making  the 
water  boil.  Penrose  went  to  bed,  and 
called  the  young  nurse,  who  waited  till  she 
had  taken  the  glass  from  his  hand,  and 
kissed  his  bald  smooth  head,  and  wished 
him  "  good  night."  Then  she  hurried  back 
to  Patty,  and  told  her  that  father  had  drunk 
his  brandy  and  water,  and  had  gone  to 
sleep,  sendmg  his  love ;  and  that  his  legs 
had  ached,  or  he  would  have  come  up  to 
see  her. 

Penrose  had  managed  to  fight  his  way 
along  by  aid  of  the  money  he  received  for 
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the  game ;  but  that  supply  ceased  on  the 
first  of  February,  and  then  ruin  seemed  to 
stare  him  in  the  face. 

Patty  had  been  found  one  day,  after 
Penrose  had  been  with  her,  by  Constance 
in  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears,  white  as  a 
sheet,  cold  as  a  corpse,  and  shaking  all 
over.  It  was  in  vain  for  some  time  that 
the  girl  interrogated  the  suffering  woman, 
to  whom  agitation  brought  on  an  accession 
of  violent  pains  in  the  heart.  When,  at 
length,  she  subsided  into  sleep,  Constance 
took  from  her  unclasped  hand  a  small 
stamped  piece  of  paper,  which  proved  to  be 
a  receipt  from  a  poulterer  in  London  for 
fourteen  brace  of  pheasants,  ten  ditto  of 
partridges,  and  seven  brace  of  hares.  She 
sat  silently  for  some  time,  puzzling  as  to 
w^hy  her  "ma"  had  been  so  agitated  at 
what  had  probably  fallen  from  her  father's 
pocket.     What  could  it  matter  ?     Then,  by 
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degrees,  dawned  on  lier  the  truth,  that 
Penrose  was  m  distress  for  money,  and  had 
sold  the  game  which  belonged  to  his  lord. 
This  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  made 
the  girl  as  pale  as  her  foster-mother  had 
been,  and  scarcely  less  agitated.  She  fold- 
ed the  paper  again,  and  placed  it  in  her 
mother's  bed,  so  that,  if  she  recollected  it 
on  awakino;,  she  mio^ht  think  that  it  had  not 
been  seen,  whilst  her  heart  melted  with 
tenderness  and  pity  both  for  the  old  man, 
whose  character  stood  so  high  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  must  be  so  self-con- 
scious of  his  baseness,  and  for  his  innocent 
dauQ^hter,  who  was  so  wretched  at  its  dis- 
covery,  and  so  anxious  to  hide  her  father's 
iniquity  from  all  eyes — even  from  those  of 
the  child  on  whom  she  doted. 

The  next  day  Patty  was  more  ill  and 
languid  than  usual.  Constance  took  care 
not  to  observe  her,  as  she  got  feebly  out  of 
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her  bed,  and  dropped  a  piece  of  paper  into 
the  centre  of  the  glowing  fire.  It  was  now 
the  month  of  July,  but  the  weather  Avas 
chniy,  and  the  atmosphere  damp  with  inces- 
sant rains. 

Money  must  be  had,  Penrose  felt.  He 
got  up  m  the  night,  when  all  was  still,  and 
looked  from  his  bedroom  on  the  wide  ex- 
tended park,  looking  broader  and  grander 
m  the  moonlight,  which  threw  giant  shadows 
on  the  dewy  grass.  Quiet  herds  of  deer 
were  feeding  in  the  recesses  of  the  glades — 
half  in  light,  half  in  shadow.  He  had  often 
observed  their  habits  before,  and  had  watched 
them  taking  their  rounds  through  the  park. 
In  the  morning  they  were  generally  in  one 
locality,  and  they  moved  by  degrees,  so  that 
they  might  be  traced  from  point  to  point 
with  considerable  certainty.  In  the  park 
where   they    now   were  feeding   the    grass 
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was  fine,  and  the  sweet,  small,  but  luxu- 
riant clover  was  finest. 

Penrose  pondered — Maurice  was  probably 
sleeping  off  a  drunken  debauch  at  the  ale- 
house. He  made  up  his  mind,  and  on  the 
following  night  he  acted  on  it.  The  park 
paling  was  old,  and  broken  down  in  several 
places,  so  that  a  lusty  buck  could  spring 
over  it  with  ease.  Thus,  outlying  deer 
were  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos- 
cobel,  and  one  or  more  missed  from  the  herd 
would  only  be  supposed  to  have  strayed. 

Patty,  worn  do^vu  by  anxiety  about  her 
father,  and  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the 
discovery  she  had  made  of  his  turpitude,  de- 
clined daily.  Constance  saw  her  fading  and 
dwindling  away  before  her  eyes,  and  felt 
helpless  to  arrest  the  swift  progress  made  by 
her  foster-mother  to  "the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten."  She  was  all  the  world 
to   Constance,  except,  indeed,  the  poor  old 
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guilty  father,  for  whom  Constance  felt  more 
love,  as  pity  was  added  to  it.  She  knew 
not  mider  w^hat  temptation  that  man,  so 
seemingly  upright,  had  fallen  ;  but  she  could 
judge  of  its  potency  from  her  knowledge 
of  the  gamekeeper's  previous  character  and 
habits.  She  had  fresh  anxieties,  which 
she  concealed  from  her  mother. 

One  day  she  had  gone  to  seek  Penrose  at 
Patty's  suggestion,  who  could  not  rest  tran- 
quil whether  her  father  w^as  present  or 
absent.  Constance  reached  the  house,  and 
knocked,  but  found  the  door  fastened — as 
well  as  the  lower  windows,  which  she  tried, 
intending,  as  a  storm  had  just  begun,  to  rest 
herself  till  it  was  over. 

"  I'll  not  be  baffled  by  father's  inhospi- 
tality,"  she  said,  smiling  to  herself;  and 
catching  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  chestnut- 
tree  she  swung  herself  to  the  upper  window, 
and  entered  the  room.     "  Xow,"  she  con- 
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tiiiuecl,  "  he  shall  find  a  nice  fire  by  thethne 
he  returns,  and  his  tea  set  out." 

She  went  down  gaily  and  entered  the 
kitchen;  some  large  substance  was  lying 
covered  on  the  table,  and  the  covering 
of  it  was  stained  with  blood.  She  felt  sick, 
guessing  what  she  should  find  before  she 
lifted  the  cloth.  She  dropped  it,  and  went 
slowly  upstairs,  letting  herself  from  the 
^\dndow  silently,  and  carefully  obliterating 
the  marks  of  her  footsteps  on  the  soft 
mould  of  the  small  garden  in  front  of  the 
cottage. 

"  Father  was  not  in,"  she  told  Patty,  in 
answer  to  her  eager  questioning.  She  could 
give  her  no  hope  of  his  coming  up  that  even- 
ing, when  he  would  probably  be  occupied  in 
packing  and  sending  to  the  train  his  stolen 
property. 

That  night  some  one  knocked  loudly  at 
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the  back  door,  and  alarmed  Patty,  who  had, 
in  consequence,  a  paroxysm  of  pam  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  so  violent  and  pro- 
longed, that  Constance,  seeing  the  staring 
eyes,  the  gasping  mouth,  and  the  whole 
body  writhing  in  agony,  whilst  the  sweat 
poured  down  the  corrugated  brow%  wished, 
in  the  extremity  of  her  pity,  that  her  mother 
had  ceased  to  live,  as  living  entailed  such 
terrible  suffering. 

In  the  morning  the  doctor  came  and  gave 
some  opiate,  which  was  to  be  taken  on  any 
recurrence  of  the  pain. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  careful  enough  in 
keeping  her  quiet,"  he  said  to  Constance,  as 
they  left  the  room  together.  "  Remember 
that  anything  that  worries,  anything  that 
agitates,  any  sudden  noise  that  startles,  may 
bring  on  the  pain,  and  the  consequences  may 
be  fatal.     You  will  not  vdsh  to  kill  your 
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mother,"  continued  he,  who  thought,  be- 
cause Constance  was  young,  she  must  be 
careless. 

''  I  would  give  my  life  for  hers  !"  replied 
the  girl. 

"Well,  my  dear,  such  sacrifices  do  not 
come  within  our  power  every  day,  but  every 
day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  we  may  do 
something  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
those  with  whom  we  live  ;  and  if  they  are  ill 
or  suffering,  our  care  and  tenderness  should 
be  greater." 

Constance  looked  at  him  with  her  large, 
anxious  eyes,  and  her  lips  formed  the  words 
"  How  long  ?"  though  no  sound  issued  from 
them. 

"  If  you  are  very  careful  she  may  live 
some  weeks — perhaps  months.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  she  can  last  for  three 
months  longer,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  ;    and    any    sudden  agitation 
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might  bring  back  tlie  paroxysm  she  suffered 
from  last  night,  and  then  nothing  can  save 
her." 

Constance  said  she  would  see  about  a 
nurse,  but  she  feared  her  mother  would  ob- 
ject. At  any  event,  Sally  should  come  up- 
stairs and  sleep  next  to  her  in  future. 

That  night  Sally,  being  elated  at  her  in- 
creased consequence  and  change  of  dormi- 
tory, was  inclined  to  talk  to  Constance  after 
she  came  up  to  her  bed-room,  and  told 
Constance  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

Constance,  fearful  of  disturbing  her  mother, 
came  out  softly,  and  shutting  the  door,  pre- 
pared to  listen,  with  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  keeping  her  small  attendant  in  good 
humour. 

*'  Lor  !  miss,  who  do  you  think  I  saw  to- 
day ?  Why,  Master  Maurice,  and  he  asked 
how  missis  was,  and  how  the  young  lady 
was — that's   you,    miss — and  says  he,  she's 
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the  most  beautiful  young  lady  he  ever  seed, 
and  he  would  give  all  the  world  if  you'd 
look  towards  him  sometimes  when  you  goes 
to  church." 

"  Is  that  all,  Sally  ?"  said  Constance,  con- 
cealing a  yawn  with  an  attempt  to  execute  a 
civil  smile.     "  Because  I'm  sleepy." 

"No,  miss,  that's  not  all.  I  seed  some- 
body else,  I  did,  and  that's  somebody  you 
know  well.  I  was  a-kep  waiting  for  missis's 
physic  at  the  doctor's,  and  so  the  coach  comed 
in  just  as  I  passed  the  ^  Duke  of  Cornwall ' 
public-house.  I  seed  a  gentleman  git  off 
the  box.  He  had  a  cap  pulled  over  his 
heyes  that  was  tied  under  his  chin,  and  hid 
u^  his  beautiful  whiskers,  and  a  great  cloak, 
with  a  stick-up  collar;  but  I  knowed  him 
at  once,  'cause,  you  see,  he  gave  me  half-a- 
crown  when  he  was  here,  and  said  'twas  for 
my  pretty  heyes.  Then  I  seed  Master 
Maurice,  just  after  passing  him,  and  I  turned 
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and  seed  tliem  say  something  together,  and 
go  mto  the  pubhc-house." 

^'What  did  they  say?"  said  Constance, 
turning  pale,  for  the  secret  appearance  of 
Saint  Cyr  in  the  country  seemed  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  augair  ill  to  her  father. 

"  Oh  !  Master  Maurice  said  something  like 
this,  '  I'm  glad  you're  come,  sk — we'll  catch 
the  fox  to-nio'ht.' " 

"So  I  suppose,"  said  Sally,  "Mr.  Saint 
Cyr  ain't  a  hunting  gentleman,  else  he 
wouldn't  go  destroying  foxes." 

Constance  said, 

"  Probably  not,"  and  wished  the  little 
maid  good  night ;  but  the  words  overheard 
filled  her  with  dismal  forebodings. 

Had  her  father  knoAvn  of  Saint  Cyr's 
coming,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned 
the  fact ;  and  that  Saint  Cyr  should  prefer 
going  to  the  public  house,  to  sleeping  in  his 
o^vn  room  at  Boscobel,  looked  as  if  he  were 
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determined  to  come  secretly — ^'  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,"  was  Constance's  thought,  but 
she  checked  herself,  feeling,  alas  !  that  her 
father  merited  that  appellation  certainly, 
whilst  Mr.  Saint  Cyr  had  done  nothing, 
which  she  was  cognizant  of,  to  deserve  the 
simile.  If  her  father  should  go  out  to  kill  a 
deer  this  night,  he  would  be  caught,  pro- 
bably, by  the  park-keeper  and  Saint  Cyr. 
She  felt  sure  they  were  about  to  watch  for 
him. 

She  thought  of  the  agony  of  the  old  man 
should  he  be  detected — on  the  fatal  effect 
on  her  foster-mother,  to  whose  mind  the  loss 
of  reputation  would  seem  worse  than  death. 
She  would  go  down  to  the  cottage,  and 
warn  him  not  to  go  out !  But  then  he 
would  know  that  she  was  cognizant  of  his 
crime.  This  must  be  risked,  however,  if  he 
were  to  be  saved  from  the  commission  of  a 
fresh  one,  and  from  its  consequences. 
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She  went  in,  and  looked  at  lier  mother. 
Fearful  of  disturbing  her,  Constance  did  not 
feel  her  pulse,  but  counted  the  beats  from 
the  quick  movements  of  the  bed-clothes 
over  her  left  shoulder.  She  moved  care- 
fully away  from  the  bed,  trpng  to  avoid 
the  slightest  sound ;  but  there  was  one 
plank  in  the  floor  which  always  creaked 
whenever  any  foot,  however  light,  passed 
over  it ;  and  to-night  Constance,  getting  con- 
fused by  her  anxiety  to  avoid  it,  touched  it, 
and  in  the  profound  stillness  that  reigned 
the  sound  came  with  sudden  startling  clear- 
ness, and  produced  the  effect  she  had 
deprecated.  Patty  started  up  with  a  look 
of  terror. 

"  What  is  it  ? — has  anything  happened  ? 
— where's  father  ?" 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  said  Constance, 
trembling.  "  I  only  touched  that  tiresome 
board  in  the  floor  that  always  creaks." 
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"  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?"  smkmg  on  the  pillow 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Come  to  bed,  Con- 
stance— I  shall  sleep  better  if  you  are  quiet, 
you  know." 

Constance  bent  over  to  put  the  hair  from 
her  brow,  intending  to  say  good  night,  and 
steal  away,  but  her  mother  seized  her  hand, 
and  whispered — 

"  Oh !  Constance,  I  have  had  such  a 
horrid  dream  about — about  my  father  !  I 
dreamed  that  the  last  day  had  come,  and 
there  was  trouble  and  darkness,  and  in  the 
midst  a  terrible  light,  too  bright  for  any 
mortal  eyes  to  face.  I  saw  my  father 
standhig  quite  alone  and  downcast  before 
the  light,  which  I  knew  was  the  judgment- 
seat.  I  saw  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
light,  because  his  deeds  were  evil,  and  a 
voice  came  from  the  depths  of  the  darkness, 
*  Depart  from  me,  ye  wicked,  into  outer 
darkness;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
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ing  of  teetli.'  Then  the  figure  of  my  father 
seemed  fading  and  darkening  into  shadow, 
and  he  gave  a  terrible  wail  of  sorrow  and 
shame;  and  then  I  awoke — so  glad  that  you 
had  broken  the  spell  of  that  dreadful 
dream.  Now,  Constance,  sit  by  my  side 
for  a  little,  and  hold  my  hand,  that  I  may 
not  feel  as  if  all  real  things  were  slipping 
away  from  me.  If  you  stay  there,  my  child, 
perhaps  I  may  not  dream  again." 

Constance  came  with  a  smking  heart. 
Every  moment  of  time  was  precious.  She 
wanted  to  be  off  to  the  gamekeeper's  house, 
to  warn  him  before  he  went  into  the  park. 
Her  mother  seized  her  hand,  and  drew  it 
closely  towards  her,  and  the  girl  sat  down, 
keeping  quite  still,  in  the  hope  that  the 
opiate  would  soon,  by  overwhelming  her 
mother  mth  heavy  sleep,  give  Constance 
her  liberty. 

Ten  o'clock  sounded  from  the  old  church 
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clock  ill  the  distimce.  Constance  could  not 
see  any  moonlight  yet  through  the  ill-closed 
window  curtains,  and  without  light  the 
gamekeeper,  she  knew,  would  be  powerless. 
This  made  her  more  patient ;  but  she  trem- 
bled lest  her  mother  should  awake,  and  be 
terrified  at  finding  Constance  had  left  her. 
She  dared  not  leave  her  without  anyone  to 
be  with  her.  If  she  had  a  paroxysm  of 
heart-disease  in  her  absence,  she  might  be 
dead  before  Constance  returned. 

At  length  she  seemed  to  sleep ;  but  when 
the  girl  moved,  the  hand  tightened  its 
grasp.  How  she  wished  that  the  night 
might  close  over,  and  prevent  her  father's 
expedition  !  But  of  this  there  was  no  hope. 
She  could  see  the  stars  twinkling  in  the 
deep  blue  sky.  Soon  there  was  a  line  of 
light  at  the  horizon ;  she  must  go  now,  if 
at  all.  She  placed  a  bell  at  her  mother  s 
side,  and  awaking  the  girl,  told  her  that  she 
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was  going  to  sleep  in  the  room  next  to  her 
mother,  and  if  the  bell  rang  she  was  to  go 
to  her  mistress,  and  say  that  Miss  Constance 
was  sleeping,  and  begged  not  to  be  awaken- 
ed, as  she  was  tired.  The  child,  proud  of 
the  importance  of  the  trust,  promised 
readily,  and  Constance  left  her;  and  after 
placing  drink  and  physic  at  her  mother's 
side,  she  lighted  the  watch -light,  and 
descended  the  stairs  softly.  She  had  no 
time  to  get  her  bonnet,  so  she  put  the  hood 
of  a  dark  cloak  over  her  head. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  Under  thy  mantle,  night,  there  hidden  lye 
Light-shunning  thefte,  and  traiterous  intent, 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  vile  felony, 
Shameful  deceit,  and  danger  imminent, 
Foul  horror,  and  eke  hellish  drerement." 

Spenser. 


rpHE  moon  had  cleared  tlie  horizon,  and 
showed  its  glorious  circle  of  light,  as 
she  sped  over  the  park  to  the  gamekeeper's 
hut.  There  was  no  light  in  it,  excepting 
some  dying  embers  within  the  grate,  which 
she  saw  through  the  windows,  which  proved 
nothing.  She  liad  forgotten  to  bring  luci- 
fers  with  her,  and  was  in  the  darkness  when 
she  stepped  through  the  unbolted  door. 
Her  father  often  left  it  unfastened  during 
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the  whole  night,  so  that  he  might  l^e  asleep 
in  bed.  Oh !  how  fervently  she  prayed 
that  he  might  be  !  She  called  "  father !" 
softly,  and  then  louder,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  She  crept  upstairs,  feeling  lier 
way  to  his  sleeping-room,  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  fearful  lest  she  should  come  in 
contact  with  and  knock  down  his  2:un.  Slie 
felt  for  the  bed,  and  passed  her  hands  over 
it,  but  it  had  not  been  distm'bed.  On  the 
chair  by  the  bedside  she  found  a  lucifer-box, 
and  lighted  a  candle.  She  might  be  mis- 
taken, after  all.  Her  father  might  be  out 
on  the  watch  for  poachers.  This  view  of 
the  case  raised  her  drooping  spirits,  and  she 
walked  about  the  house,  trpng  to  discover 
some  traces  of  his  occupation  before  he  left 
it.  She  could  gather  nothing  from  anything 
she  foimd,  but  on  going  to  the  wood-house 
she  missed  the  wheelbarrow  from  the  place 
where  it  always  stood  when  unused.     It  was 

o2 
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seemingly  but  a  trifle,  but  to  Constance's  mind 
it  was  conclusive.  The  barrow  was  to 
carry  off  the  slain  deer.  From  under  the 
fagots  in  a  corner  she  drew  a  small  portion 
of  the  skin  of  a  buck.  Should  her  father's 
hut  be  searched,  there  would  be  convincing 
proof  of  his  crime.  Alas  !  she  knew  not 
how  to  conceal  it.  Probably  there  might  be 
more  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  If  she 
could  save  him  from  detection,  of  which  he 
was  seemingly  unconscious,  she  would  in- 
duce him  to  destroy  these  terrible  proofs 
of  his  guilt  before  they  were  found  by 
others. 

She  extinguished  the  candle,  and  stood 
at  the  door  listenmg,  ignorant  whither  to 
direct  her  steps  to  seek  him.  By  leaving 
the  house  she  might  be  movuig  in  a  direc- 
tion precisely  opposite  to  that  in  which  he 
had  gone.  In  the  distance  she  observed 
two   dark   figures   moving  stealthily  across 
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the  park,  keeping  under  tlie  shadows  of  the 
branching  trees.  They  were  searching  for 
her  father,  doubtless.  Oh !  that  she  could 
fly  and  whisper  in  his  ear  to  forbear  but  for 
one  night. 

"  Oh !  father  !  father  !  stop  !  do  not  fire  ! 
They  will  catch   you!      You   can't   escape 

them !" 

Thus  she  cried  out  unconsciously  in  the 
silent  night.  Her  father  saw  and  heard 
nothing  but  the  soft  steps  of  the  herd  of 
deer,  which  came  beneath  the  trees  in  the 
branches  of  which  he  had  placed  himself. 
He  fires.  The  herd  rush  madly  away,  but 
one  staggers  and  falls,  and  Penrose,  throw- 
ing himself  from  the  tree,  rushes  after  hun, 
and  buries  his  woodman's  knife  in  his  throat. 
He  is  bending  over  his  prey,  and  is  about  to 
rise,  but  a  strong  hand  is  on  his  shoulder, 
and  turning  his  head  suddenly,  he  sees  the 
powerful    form   of  the   park-keeper,    Avith 
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Saint  C}T  standing  by  his  side.  His  heart 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  stand  still.  Had 
he  anticipated  detection,  and  dreaded  it 
for  days — ^liad  the  horror  loomed  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  thrilled  through  his  frame  daily 
and  hourly,  he  might  have  died  in  the  de- 
spair of  that  moment ;  but  his  strength  had 
not  been  wasted  by  sleepless  nights  of  terror. 
His  conscience  had  become  torpid  by  con- 
tinued ill-doings.  He  was  detected,  and 
must  bear  the  consequences ;  and  the  feeling 
that  had  made  him  cower  and  shrink  when 
he  first  felt  the  giant  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
passed  away,  and  he  stood  up,  with  a 
dosfofed  resolution  to  bear  the  results  of  his 
crime. 

"Yes,  you've  caught  me  killmg  my  lord's 
deer — 'tis  true — I  shot  the  buck  ;  there  is 
the  barrow  with  which  I  meant  to  carry  it 
away.  You've  ruined  the  old  man ! — you're 
pleased  now !" 
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"  Scoundrel !"  said  Saint  Cyr. 

"Scoundrel  yourself!"  retorted  Penrose, 
"  I  was  a  liappy  man,  a  good  man,  respected 
by  all  my  fellow-men  before  you  tempted 
me !  You  ruined  me ! — you  took  from  me 
all  my  money  ! — I  will  not  be  silent !" — (for 
Saint  Cyr  made  a  threatening  gesture) — "  I 
will  tell  to  all  the  world  how  my  lord's 
brother  took  in  a  poor  serving-man,  and  got 
from  him  all  the  few  hundreds  he  had  ac- 
quired in  a  hard  and  penurious  life,  for  a 
bubble  company,  which  I  now  believe  never 
existed,  that  you  might  spend  it  with  loose 
women  m  foreign  countries,  or  with  your 
cards  and  dice  !  You  took  my  money ! — 
you  took  that  of  the  \vidow  and  orphan  ! — 
I  defrauded  them,  and  gave  you  their 
money !  I  have  taken  from  my  lord,  your 
brother,  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  buck, 
that  I  may  spend  it  in  loaves  for  those  you 
tempted  me  to  defraud  !" 
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Saint  Cyr  said  only — 

"  Have  you  done  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  done.  When  I  think  of 
all  I  was,  and  what  I  shall  be  in  a  few 
hours  ! — denounced  by  you,  a  greater  sinner 
than  I  am ! — when  I  think  that  my  daugh- 
ter, w^ho  loves  me,  Avill  break  her  heart, 
then  I  curse  you,  and  I  pray  that  God's 
curse  may  light  on  you  here  and  in  the  next 
,  world !  Yes,  you  may  take  me  to  prison, 
and  hang  me,  if  you  like,  or  send  me  over 
the  seas ;  the  old  man  can't  live  an}'^vay 
very  long,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  mourn 
for  him !" 

"  Oh !  father,"  said  Constance,  rushing 
towards  him,  having  stood  apart  and  un- 
noticed before,  on  hearing  this  statement,  as 
he  uttered  his  last  words,  "  I  will  love  you 
always ;  so  will  she,  if — "  and  here  her 
voice  went  off  into  a  shriek  at  the  thought 
of  her  mother's  agony  on  hearing  it — "  oh  ! 
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sir,"  said  she,  with  fingers  tmsting  together 
in  the  extremity  of  her  agitation,  "  oh !  Mr. 
Saint  C}T,  have  mercy  on  him  ! — mercy ! — 
mercy !"  and  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  clasped 
her  arms  round  his  knees. 

"  Be  quiet,  maid  !"  said  Penrose,  roughly ; 
"  you  don't  know  what  you  do,  nor  what 
kind  of  man  you  pray  to — he  has  no 
pity !" 

The  clutch  of  Constance's  arms  round 
Saint  Cyr  made  his  pulse  beat  madly,  as  he 
looked  at  her  dishevelled  loveliness.  He 
said  nothing;  and,  still  clinging,  she  up- 
turned to  his  her  beautiful  face ! 

There  was  another  person  equally  cove- 
tous of  poor  Constance's  charms — the  brutal 
park-keeper.  He  longed  to  see  Constance 
at  his  feet,  and  grudged  Saint  Cyr  his 
position. 

Penrose  was  silent.     He  had  borne  the 
idea  of  detection   with  a   terrible  despair; 
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but  he  now  began  to  tremble,  as  a  gleam 
of  hope  flushed  mto  his  mind  at  Saint  Cyr  s 
hesitation.  Constance,  too,  began  to  hope, 
and  clung  the  closer  to  the  man  on  whose 
breath  seemed  to  depend  her  father's  wel- 
fare. 

"  Rise,  Miss  Rivers,"  Saint  Cyr  said  at  last. 

"  No — no,  not  till  you  promise " 

""  I  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save 
your  father." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you  a  thousand  times  !"  and 
she  kissed  the  hand  he  extended  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground. 

"  I  cannot  do  much,"  he  whispered — 
"  there  is  the  park-keeper." 

"  Oh  !  Maurice  Warner,  you  will  not  be- 
tray my  father  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  miss,  I  can't  say  ;  but  if 
Penrose  will  go  with  us  all  together  to  his 
house,  and  give  us  a  friendly  glass,  we  might 
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hit  on  some  way  to  make  matters  smooth." 
"  True,"  said  Pem^ose,  "  for  the  wisest  of 
men  has  said,  'Debate  thy  cause  with  thy 
neighbour  himself,  and  discover  not  a  secret 
to  another.  Let  hmi  that  heareth  it  put  thee 
to  shame,  and  thy  infamy  turn  not  away.' 
If  you  wHl  hide  my  iniquity  this  thne,  there 
is  nothing  I  will  not  do  to  show  my  grati- 
tude." 

He  took  Constances  hand,  fearful  lest 
Saint  Cyr  should  offer  her  his  arm  ;  but  the 
latter  hung  back  to  talk  with  Maurice. 

''  Will  he  bolt,  think  you  ?"  said  he  to  the 
park-keeper. 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  he  is  an  old  man, 
and  liis  pony  is  old  and  stiff.  I  could  run 
af  fast  as  it  could  trot— besides,  he  ain't  pre- 
pared; and  if  he  did  bolt,  why  (with  a  libi- 
dinous grin,  like  that  of  a  satyr),  he  must 
leave  the  girl  behind  him." 
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" True,"  said  Saint  Cyr  drily ;  "I  forgot 
that  consolation." 

Further  conversation  passed  between  the 
roue  and  the  park-keeper,  and  plans  were 
arranged,  which  were  to  be  spoken  of 
hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  Constance  walked  by 
her  father's  side,  trembling  still  ivith  her 
past  terror  and  newly-found  hope. 

"  Oh  !  father — father,  you  will  never  do 
it  again  ! — oh,  say  you  will  not !" 

He  answered  impatiently, 

"No — no,  of  course  not." 

He  was  thinking  of  the  spoils  of  dead 
bucks  which  might  be  found  in  the  cottage. 
Constance  thought  of  it  too. 

"  Father,  when  we  get  home  I  will  draw 
the  cider  and  set  the  glasses,  if  you — if  you 
— ^want  to — to  make  things  look  tidy,"  she 
said  with  an  effort. 

"  Yes,  you  had  better,"  he  said ;  and  he 
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hurried  out  so  fast  that  Constance  could 
hardly  keep  up,  light-footed  as  she  was. 
They  reached  the  hut,  and  he  went  out  into 
the  darkness,  leaving  her  to  prepare  the 
compelled  hospitality.  She  had  lit  the 
candle,  and  drawn  a  jug  of  cider,  and  placed 
some  pipes  and  tobacco  on  the  table,  when 
Saint  Cyr  and  the  park-keeper  entered. 

With  a  faltering  tongue,  she  said  her 
father  would  be  m  in  a  minute  ;  and  pour- 
ing out  the  cider  with  shakhig  hands,  she 
offered  a  glass  to  Saint  Cyr,  and  one  to  the 
park-keeper. 

On  any  other  occasion  Saint  Cyr,  from 
the  instincts  of  good  breeding,  would  have 
saved  her  the  trouble;  but  liis  present 
thought  was  to  show  that  she  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  lady,  or  anything  in  position 
above  the  gamekeeper's  daughter. 

She  was  growing  more  and  more  nervous 
at  her  father's  contmued  absence— terrified 
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lest  they  should  leave  her  and  follow  him, 
and  find  out  what  he  was  about ;  and  she 
tried,  with  forced  smiles,  and  little  timid 
talk,  to  beguile  the  two  men  whom  she  so 
feared — to  divert  their  attention. 

They  thought  her  infinitely  lovely — more 
so  from  her  thnid  helplessness.  At  length 
she  became  pale  with  a  sudden  terror. 
What  if  her  father  should  have  fled  !  She 
tried  to  fancy  what  would  be  the  result  if 
he  should  have  done  so.  If  he  would  but 
escape  safely,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be! 
— ^but  then  hoAV  would  her  mother  bear  the 
news  of  his  detection  and  disgrace  ? 

Whilst  these  thoughts  careered  through 
her  mind,  her  small  efi'ort  at  talking  of 
golden  pippins  and  pearmains,  of  the  unac- 
countable death  of  trees  bearmg  the  former, 
and  of  the  advantages  of  red  streaks  in  cider 
brewing,  sank  into  silence.  She  felt  that 
they  must  detect  her  little  designs  to  divert 
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their  attention  from  lier  father,  and  feeling 
this,  she  looked  piteously  first  at  one  man 
and  then  at  the  other — at  the  scornful  sneer 
on  the  lips  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  the  stolid  bru- 
tality of  the  park-keeper's  face,  more  oily 
and  brutal  now  from  the  effect  of  the  drink, 
and  felt  more  and  more  helpless.  What 
pity  could  they  feel  ? — what  could  they  in- 
tend ? 

As  they  sat  in  silence  her  father  returned, 
and  Constance's  heart  ached  to  see  the 
alteration  which  the  last  half-hour  had  made 
in  his  appearance — so  white,  so  fallen  in 
was  his  face.  She  could  not  refrain  from 
rising  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
caressmgly.     Saint  Cyr  spoke — 

"  Miss  Rivers,  you  had  better  retire  for  a 
few.  moments,  wliilst  we  discuss  with  your 
foster-father  the  best  means  of  concealing 
the  transaction  of  this  night." 

"  Cannot  I  go   home  ?"  said  Constance, 
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scared.  "My  mother  my  want  me.  I  will 
go.     I  am  not  afraid " 

Saint  Cyr  took  her  arm  and  pointed  to 
the  stairs. 

"  On  yon  will  depend  what  course  is 
to  be  adopted.  You  must  go  up  to  your 
father's  room  and  wait." 

Constance  obeyed,  and  sat  down  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hands.  All  was  so  frightful — she  knew  not 
what  to  expect,  or  how  she  could  be  ex- 
pected to  undo  the  tangled  skein  of  wrong 
and  grief  The  time  seemed  endless  before 
the  light  re-appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  she  heard  the  voices  of  Saint  Cyr 
and  the  park-keeper,  and  her  father's  accents 
in  deprecation  and  entreaty.  Then  they 
were  silent,  and  Saint  Cyr  ascended  to  the 
bed-room. 

Constance  rose  at  his  approach,  and  tried 
to  speak ;  but  her  voice  failed  to  produce 
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any  distinct  utterance.  He  approached  her, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  chair  by  the  bed 
from  which  she  had  just  risen.  He  took 
her  arm,  and  with  gentle  force  replaced  her 
in  her  former  position. 

"  I  will  explam  myself,  as  shortly  as  possi- 
ble, for  tune  presses.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  cannot  but  be  most  distasteful  to  you ; 
but  you  must  consider  that  I  have  a  difficult 
person  to  deal  with  in  Maurice,  and  in  the 
proposition  I  am  about  to  make  I  have  done 
my  best  for  your  father's  interest.  The 
park-keeper  loves  you — has  long  wished  to 
marry  you." 

Constance  made  a  gesture  of  impatience 
and  disgust. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  knew  you  would  be  furi- 
ous— listen  till  I  have  concluded.  Unless  you 
promise  to  marry  this  man,  he  will,  as  soon 
as  it  is  light,  give  information  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  and  get  your  father  committed 
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to  prison."  Constance  seemed  turned  to 
marble.  Her  white  face  and  distended  eye- 
lids, and  half-opened  lips  seemed  those  of 
a  young  Niobe.  ''  Now,  listen  ;  if  you  will 
go  with  your  father,  and  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  Maurice,  ac- 
cording to  the  dissenting  form,  I  will  bind 
him,  under  a  penalty  of  £500  to  be  paid 
by  him  to  your  father,  to  leave  you  un- 
claimed and  undisturbed  for  six  months 
after  your  marriage.  Tliis  mil  give  your 
father  time  to  arranc^e  matters  for  his  es- 
cape,  and,  by  appealing  to  your  real  father, 
the  marriage  may  be  easily  set  aside,  con- 
tracted under  age,  and  under  such  pain- 
ful and  unnatural  pressure.  I  can  do  no 
more.  I  cannot  control  Maurice,  except  by 
his  feelings  about  you." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Saint  C}t — how  can  you — can 
you  ask  me  to  tell  such  a  falsehood?  How 
can  I,  without  degradation,   say  that  I  will 
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marry  that  creature?  I  am  a  lady,  sir, 
thougli  I  seem  micarecl  for.  How  dare  you 
propose  such  debasement  to  me  !" 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Saint  Cyr,  "  how 
can  I  gam  anything  by  your  marrying  that 
lout  ?  I  only  tell  you  that  it  is  the  only 
means  of  saving  your  father.  The  ceremony 
need  not  be  binding,  though  he  will  so  con- 
sider it.  Your  foster-father  will  escape.  Tis 
for  your  sake  alone,  and  because  you  so  en- 
treated me  to  save  him,  that  I  gave  up  my 
just  anger  against  that  treacherous  servant, 
that  unfaithful  steward  of  my  brother's  pro- 
perty." 

"It  is  useless,"  said  Constance — ''  I  can- 
not do  it !  Wliy  should  I  be  called  on  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  of  myself? — to  have 
my  name  coupled  with  that  of  such  a  nause- 
ous wretch  ? — to  be  exhibited  in  a  court  of 
law  as  the  wife  of  such  a  creature,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him  ?" 

p2 
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"  He  will  never  have  courage  to  claim 
you  when  he  finds  it  is  illegal ;  nor  would 
he  be  rich  enough  to  pursue  you  by  law." 

"  I  cannot ! — I  cannot !  Why  should  I 
make  such  a  sacrifice?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Ah  ! — why,  indeed  ? — /  know  not. 
The  old  man  talks  of  some  dying  daughter, 
whom  he  wishes  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
peace.  Perhaps  he  thinks,  too,  that  you 
love  both  him  and  her.  But,  as  you  just 
now  observed,  you  are  a  lady,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  care  for  these  poor  people, 
who  have  nursed  you  all  your  short  life. 
Come,  we  may  as  well  go  down,  and  no 
longer  keep  your  father  in  suspense." 

He  rose  and  went  down,  and  Constance 
followed  him.  As  she  stood  on  the  last 
stair,  she  heard  Saint  Cyr  speak  thus — 

"  Well,  Penrose,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but 
the  young  lady  will  not  relent,  even  to  save 
you  from  transportation,   old  man ;    and  I 
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am  sorry,  too,  for  your  disappointment, 
Maurice ;  but  ladies  will  be  fanciful  some- 
times." 

"  Tlien  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
replied  Maurice.  "  I  never  waste  words — 
not  I.  Come,  Master  Penrose,  you  must 
come  along  with  me  to  the  county  town — 
you  must  be  lodged  in  gaol  before  morn- 
ing." 

Penrose  got  up  to  obey  him.  He  saw 
there  was  no  hope ;  but  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  door,  he  gave  one  heart-broken 
look  at  Constance.  He  did  not  mean  that 
it  should  be  one  of  appeal  for  pity,  but 
overwhelmed  as  he  was  by  his  own  misery, 
he  thought  of  her  left  unprotected  in  the 
power  of  a  man  so  dissolute  as  Saint  Cyr. 
His  countenance  expressed  his  anxiety  for 
her,  but  Constance,  thinking  not  of  herself, 
and  too  innocent  to  apprehend  danger,  read 
the  look  as  one  of  entreaty  to  her  to  save 
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him.  She  could  not  withstand  the  fancied 
prayer  for  help^  which  she  read  in  those 
dim  eyes,  and  forgetful  of  everything  but 
her  wish  to  save  him,  she  cried — 

"  I  will ! — I  vnll  marry  him  !" 

As  she  spoke  she  reeled,  and  fell  fainting 
to  the  ground. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  said  Samt  Cyr, 
really  concerned.  "  Poor  girl ! — poor 
child !" 

Penrose  leant  over  her,  and  raised  her 
on  his  arm. 

"  Father,  are  those  men  gone  ?  Oh ! 
what  a  frightful  dream  1" 

Saint  CjT  drew  the  park-keeper  out  of 
the  hut. 

"  Better  let  them  alone  now ;  we've  got 
them  all  ris^ht.  She  can't  draw  back — we'll 
have  her  father  if  she  do.  To-morrow 
we'll  arrange  the  when  and  where,"  and 
they  left  Constance  and  Penrose  in  solitude. 
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Saint  CjT  took  care  not  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  till  Constance's  fate  was 
sealed.  As  there  was  now  no  reason  that 
he  should  conceal  his  presence,  he  came  the 
next  morning  to  Boscobel,  and  took  up  his 
abode  there.  It  is  true  that  he  saw  nothing 
of  Constance,  who  scarcely  left  her  mother's 
room  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  he  was  in 
the  house  damped  the  unhappy  child's 
spirits,  and  kept  continually  in  her  mind  the 
danger  of  her  father,  and  the  means  by 
which  his  safety  must  be  purchased. 

Notice  was  posted  in  the  county  town, 
on  the  door  of  the  registrar  office,  of  the 
marriage  of  James  Maurice  and  Constance 
Rivers.  Constance  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Her  father,  weighed  down  by  shame,  kept 
away  from  her,  and  only  spoke  to  her  in 
his  daughter's  room  when  compelled. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Saint  Cyr  had 
said   with   regard   to    the  illegality  of  the 
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intended  marriage,  he  meant  to  take  good 
care  that  it  should  be  binding.  As  the  wife 
of  a  drunken  profligate  man,  Constance 
would  be  an  easy  prey,  and  a  convenient 
mistress,  when  the  seclusion  of  Boscobel  be- 
came necessary  by  the  importunities  of  his 
creditors  ;  but  should  her  real  father  recall 
her  to  his  home,  when  her  foster-mother 
died,  she  would,  as  Miss  Rivers,  and  the 
child  of  a  wealthy  and  respected  gentleman, 
be  removed  from  his  reach. 

One  morning  her  father  told  her  she  must 
come.  All  was  ready.  The  present  diffi- 
culty pressed  most  heavily  on  poor  Con- 
stance's mind. 

"  How  can  I  excuse  my  going  to  ma  ?" 
''  Is  she  awake  ?"  said  her  father,  in  a 
hoarse,  unnatural  voice.  "Then  I  will 
speak  to  her.  My  lass  !"  he  began,  with  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "  I  want  to  take 
your  child  for  a  drive.     She  is  getting  pale 
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and  thin,  and  neighbour  Brown  has  lent  me 
his  pony  and  gig,  that  she  may  take  a  little 
fresh  air." 

Patty  looked  anxiously  at  her  child,  who 
was  pale  enough  to  confirm  all  Penrose  had 
stated. 

"  My  darling !  my  poor  beautiful  child ! 
you  have  nursed  me  till  all  the  colour  has 
faded  out  of  your  face.  Go  with  father,  it 
will  do  you  good.  Stay,  take  my  best 
shawl,  you  may  be  cold." 

"Thanks,  dearest  ma,"  said  Constance, 
kissing  her.  "  Oh  !  my  poor  ma,"  she  said, 
inwardly,  "  you  little  know  what  sacrifice  I 
am  going  to  make  for  you  and  father." 

"  Father,"  she  said,  stepping  into  the  gig, 
"  have  you  got  it  ? — have  you  got  the 
bond  ?"  and  she  shuddered. 

"  Yes,  child,  safe  enough,"  said  he, 
slapping  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  as  he 
drove  off.     "  He  shall  never  touch  thee,  and 
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long  before  the  six  months  are  over  thee 
shalt  be  free,  and  I  out  of  the  country." 

Constance  tried  to  think  it  would  be  so, 
and  to  pacify  her  terrors  by  this  conviction  ; 
yet  she  shuddered  with  disgust  when  she 
saw  her  future  husband  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  registrar's  office.  He  was  a  hand- 
some-looking man  when  his  face  was  not 
swollen  by  intemperance,  well-formed  and 
tall,  and  neatly  dressed  in  his  new  velveteen 
jacket  and  leather  gaiters,  made  expressly 
for  the  occasion.  He  handed  Constance  out 
of  the  gig  in  a  hang-dog  manner,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  nothing  but  strong  ne- 
cessity had  procured  her  consent  to  be  his 
wife;  yet  there  was  a  glitter  in  his  dark 
hazel  eye  that  showed  his  delight  at  the 
thought  of  possessing  so  much  beauty,  and 
such  a  lady. 

The  expression  of  consent  from  both 
parties  was  soon  over,  and  Constance  com- 
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forted  herself  by  thinking  it  did  not  seem  at 
all  like  a  real  marriage.  As  they  left  the 
office,  Maurice  approached  Constance  to 
claim  his  first  bridal  kiss ;  but  Penrose  put 
him  back  roughly — "Thee  knoAvest  the 
agreement!" — and  placed  the  trembling 
Constance,  who  had  clung  to  her  father,  in 
the  gig.  Maurice  went  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  a  public-house,  whilst  Penrose 
silently  drove  Constance  back  to  Boscobel. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  My  glass  is  half  unspent !  forbear  t'arrest 
My  thriftless  day  too  soon  ;  my  poor  request 
Is  that  my  glass  may  run  but  out  the  rest." 

QUARLES. 

pONSTANCE'S  life  passed  after  this  so 
peacefully  that,  in  making  the  end  of 
her  mother's  life  as  easy  as  her  bodily  pangs 
permitted,  her  thoughts  were  occupied  to 
the  almost  exclusion  of  the  loathsome  secret 
that  was  to  mar  her  destiny.  Her  father 
seemed  never  to  have  recovered  the  detec- 
tion of  that  night.  The  elders  greeted  him 
as  usual.  In  the  congregation  the  men 
touched  their  hats,  and  the  women  dropped 
their  curtsies  as  respectfully  as  before ;  but 
Penrose   knew  that  he  walked  on  hollow 
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ground,  that  might  at  any  moment  give  way 
under  his  feet.  He  could  not  keep  up  the 
sham  of  ivell-to-do-ness  much  longer.  If  he 
could  not  longer  steal  to  cover  the  deficien- 
cies in  his  accounts,  these  deficiencies  must 
be  discovered.  A  little  longer  the  baker 
might  give  him  credit,  but  even  he  must 
wonder  that  his  bill  was  not  liquidated. 
"  When  Master  Penrose  never  could  bear  to 
let  it  stand  a  week  formerly !" 

Penrose  had  always  believed  in  his  own 
righteousness,  till  he  fell  beneath  the  gigan- 
tic temptation  which  Saint  Cyr  had  placed 
before  him.  Even  when  he  was  robbing  his 
master,  the  delusion  clung  to  hun  that  he 
was  an  upright  man,  because  all  his  little 
world  beheved  him  to  be  so ;  but  on  the 
eve  of  detection  he  saw  himself  with  the 
ahen  eyes  that  would  regard  him  ere  a  few 
weeks  were  past. 

''  Oh !  that  I  were  in  the  days  that  are 
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past,    when   God   regarded    me !"  said   the 
miserable  man. 

He  tried  to  comfort  himself  in  the  tenets 
on  which  he  had  hitherto  relied,  that  all 
things  were  ordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world — consequently,  his  fall  from 
righteousness  was  inevitable.  There  is  a 
certain  self-importance  very  seductive  to 
the  human  mind  in  the  idea  that  each  in- 
dividual is  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  consequently,  that  millions  of  years 
before  the  birth  of  Penrose  it  was  ordained 
that  he  should  be  tempted  to  speculate  in  a 
bubble  company,  and  should  fall  from 
righteousness  in  consequence.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  test,  the  doctrine  broke  down. 
He  was  too  sensible  not  to  feel  that  he  had 
had  free  will  to  choose  or  to  reject  what 
Saint  Cyr  had  offered.  He  felt,  however, 
if  that  light  of  doctrine  was  withdrawn,  he 
had  no  other  to  trust  to.    The  star  by  which 
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lie  had  been  guided  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  sudden  darkness  he  knew  not  whither 
to  turn.  The  idea  of  death  was  very  terrible 
to  hmi,  but  it  seemed  always  distant. 

'Tis  strange  how  the  continuance  of  life 
gives  it  a  feeling  of  stability.  A  young  girl 
of  seventeen,  beautiful  and  beloved,  who 
dies  after  a  few  days'  illness,  shows,  by  papers 
found  after  her  death,  that  for  three  years 
she  had  been  preparing  herself  to  meet  that 
awful  presence.  A  woman  of  seventy-eight 
dies  without  a  will,  not  having  anticipated 
that  death  could  reach  her  so  soon. 

Penrose  knew  that  he  niu^t  die  some 
tune  or  other ;  but  he  was  most  troubled 
how  to  bear  himself  in  the  present  world — 
the  future  one,  though  dark  and  terrible, 
needed  not  occupy  him  yet.  He  must  fly — 
he  could  not  stay  there,  an  impoverished 
man,  pointed  at  by  every  one  as  the  robber 
of  his  master,  the  defrauder  of  the  widow 
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and  orplian.  Yet  he  had  hved  boy  and 
man  on  the  Boscobel  estate  for  sixty-five 
years.  How  could  he  find  a  new  home  in 
a  foreign  land,  when  the  few  pomids  that 
would  take  him  across  the  water  were  ex- 
hausted? He  had  made  his  happiness  to 
consist  in  the  ambition  of  being  a  man  of 
mark  amongst  his  fellows,  and  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  money.  His  gods  were  knocked 
down — their  "feet  of  clay"  had  crumbled 
beneath  them.  Where  could  he  seek  others 
to  consecrate  the  dreary  home  he  pictured 
for  himself  in  America  ?  He  had  a  brother 
settled  in  Canada  as  a  small  farmer,  but  he 
had  had  no  communication  with  him  for  years, 
and  had  never  cared  particularly  for  family 
ties.  Patty  had  been  the  representative 
to  him  of  her  salary  and  of  Constance's  £50 
yearly.  He  had  thought  of  her  more  as  a 
means  of  pecuniary  advantage  than  as  a 
person   on   whom    to   lavish   love,    though 
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Patty's  gentle  nature  had  expanded  in  affec- 
tion for  Mm  and  for  her  foster-child,  the 
only  two  objects  in  life  for  her. 

Penrose  thought  of  these  matters  till  his 
brain  reeled  at  the  contemplation.  Vague 
plans  chased  each  other  through  his  brain. 
At  one  time  he  speculated  whether  he  would 
wait  for  Patty's  death,  which  her  doctor 
told  him  was  now  imminent ;  and  then,  tak- 
ing Constance  to  her  father,  he  would  throw 
himself  on  his  mercy,  and  entreat  for  a 
small  annuity  on  the  score  of  his  daughter's 
love  and  care  for  his  child. 

But  common  sense  banished  the  notion. 
Mr.  Rivers,  as  a  man  of  business,  would 
probably  hand  hun  over  to  a  policeman  for 
his  theft,  even  if  he  concealed  for  the  time 
the  fact,  which  must  ooze  out  ultimately, 
that  he  had  married  Constance  to  a  drunken 
park-keeper  to  screen  himself  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Should  his  brother  m  Canada  consent  to 
receive  him,  how  could  he  bend  his  pride  to 
ask  charity  and  shelter  from  a  younger  man 
than  himself,  when  from  his  age  and  failing 
health  he  could  earn  so  little  towards  his 
own  maintenance;  for  Penrose,  who  had 
been  as  a  giant  in  strength  and  power,  had 
felt  the  anxieties  of  the  last  three  weeks  tell 
on  him,  in  wasted  flesh  and  slackened 
muscle.  Thus  pondering,  neither  food  nor 
sleep  repaired  the  waste  of  daily  thought. 
Patty  and  Constance  watched  him  anxiously, 
seeing  the  great  alteration  in  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  Father,"  said  the  former  one  day,  when 
he  was  sittmg  opposite  her  bed,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand ;  for  he  was  silent 
now  when  he  came  to  see  her — the  string 
of  texts  from  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
select  those  he  considered  suitable  to  her 
state,  he  now  felt  to  be  like  the  words  of  a 
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spell  which  had  lost  its  power  His  religion 
had  not  availed  to  his  guidance  through  life. 
How  could  he  hold  it  out  as  a  staff  to  her 
through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  ? 
To  him  it  had  been  a  rod  of  chastisement — 
not  as  a  staff  of  support. 

"  Father,  ain't  it  lonesome  now  o'  nights 
in  the  cottage  ?  Not  a  soul  within  a  mile 
of  you.  Father,  you're  not  so  young  as  you 
were.  I  wish  you  would  have  somebody 
to  keep  your  house." 

Penrose  replied  gruffly  that  he  wanted  no 
one ;  but  as  Patty  and  Constance  returned 
to  the  attack  whenever  he  came  to  see  his 
daughter — he  consented  to  take  a  little 
boy  in,  to  sleep  in  the  house,  though  he 
grudged  the  supper  which  would  be  the 
nightly  price  of  the  boy's  company.  The 
old  man  was  particularly  clean  in  his  person 
and  house. 

q2 
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"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  he 
used  to  say,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
pitched  upon  one  who  pleased  him.  The 
child  was  to  go  to  him  on  Monday  evening, 
and  Saturday  night  had  noAv  arrived.  In 
the  meantime,  Maurice  could  not  dismiss 
from  his  fuddled  brain  that  he  had  a  beauti- 
ful young  wife,  who  was  his  property,  '^  to 
have  and  to  hold,"  from  the  possession  of 
whom  he  was  withheld  by  the  bond  he  had 
given  Penrose,  which  Saint  Cyr  had  com- 
pelled him  to  sign.  He  was  ignorant  and 
besotted,  and  never  allowed  his  mind  to 
clear  itself  from  the  effect  of  his  daily  pota- 
tions. 

Saint  Cyr  knew  that  it  was  utterly  worth- 
less in  point  of  law ;  but  he  argued  that  if 
both  Penrose  and  Maurice  believed  in  it,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same.  Saint  Cyr  was 
cognizant  of  some  acts  of  Maurice's  which 
would  not  bear  the  light  of  day  nor  judicial 
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investigation,  and  thence  arose  the  authority 
he  exercised  over  him. 

In  the  absence  of  Saint  Cyr,  Maurice, 
though  he  hated,  no  longer  feared  him. 
What  he  did  fear  was  that  Penrose  should 
come  down  on  him  mth  this  bond,  and  sell 
up  his  goods  and  cattle — the  blood-mares 
and  their  foals,  which  he  delighted  to  breed, 
and  to  feed  at  his  lord's  expense  in  the  Park; 
the  nice  little  horse  which  he  meant  to  enter 
for  the  Bodmin  races. 

"  That  cursed  bond  !"  he  said  repeatedly. 
"  '  Twas  a  shame  to  diddle  a  fellow  out  of 
his  wife  so!  Such  a  beautiful  creature!  So 
delicate !  And  yet,  though  she  is  my  wife, 
I  dare  not  take  even  a  single  kiss.  I  was 
nigh  a-doing  it,  though,  at  the  office,  only 
for  that  old  Hunks — I  wish  he  was  dead — 
who  was  so  shameful  grumpy." 

And  then  he  wondered  whether  Hunks 
would  give  it  up   at  once — for   a   sum  of 
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money  down ;  and  for  tlie  better  elucidation 
of  liis  thoughts,  he  went  to  the  ale-house, 
and  drank  till  a  late  hour. 
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"  The  panting  slave  is  held  in  chase, 
And  falters  in  the  desperate  race  ; 
Thick  throbs  her  heart  in  deep  distress, 
Near  and  more  near  his  footsteps  press. 
She  scarce  can  draw  her  labouring  breath, 
Maddened  by  fear  to  rush  on  death." 

IT  was  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  light  was 
scarcely  giving  a  line  agamst  the  dark 
sky,  for  it  was  the  tenth  of  August.  Con- 
stance was  sleeping,  as  she  always  did  now 
that  her  mothers  health  was  a  constant 
cause  of  anxiety  to  her,  compelling  her 
watchfulness. 

She  was  startled  from  her  troubled  dreams 
by  hearing  a  knock  at  the  door — the  outer 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house.     Some  ill- 
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news  about  lier  foster-father,  she  thought; 
and  her  first  idea  was  to  find  out  its  im- 
port, and  conceal  it  from,  or  reveal  it  to  her 
mother  as  circumstances  should  compel.  She 
did  not  wait  to  dress  thoroughly,  but  threw 
her  morning-gown  over  her  night  clothes,  put 
on  her  stockings  and  shoes,  and  went  down 
softly  to  open  the  door. 

"  Wlio  is  there  ?"  she  cried ;  but  there 
was  no  answer,  and  after  asking  again  with- 
out obtaining  a  reply,  she  thought  either 
that  the  person  had  gone  round  to  the  front, 
or  that,  which  seemed  to  her  most  probable, 
she  had  dreamed  of  the  knockmg,  and  no 
one  was  there.  Thus,  fearing  nothing,  she 
threw  open  the  door,  and  saw  standing 
against  the  grey  light  the  figure  of  her  hus- 
band. "What  is  it?"  she  said,  trembling, 
for  she  saw  he  was  very  drunk,  and  his 
countenance  was  terrible  in  its  loathsome- 
ness. 
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She  stepped  back  as  she  spoke,  but  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  saymg — 

"  This  is  it.  You're  my  wife,  and  as  my 
wife  I'll  have  you,  and  no  nonsense." 

"  The  bond  !"  she  shrieked  in  her  agony. 

He  laughed  a  hoarse  discordant  laugh. 

"  I've  got  it  here.  I  got  it  from  the  old 
man,  and  now  either  I  come  in  here,  or 
you  come  to  my  cottage.  Take  your 
choice." 

"My  mother  is  asleep,"  said  Constance, 
with  white  lips !  "  do  not  awake  her.  I'll 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  come  with 
you,  if  you  will  wait  for  me  a  minute." 

"AYell,  remember,  if  you  don't  come  to 
me,  I  shall  follow  you  up  to  your  room." 

Constance  turned  away  with  a  beating 
heart.  She  thought  of  nothing  now  but 
self-preservation ;  she  could  not  be  safe  in 
the  house,  she  feared,  through  which  he 
would  search  till  he  found  her. 
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''A  little  time! — oli!  but  for  a  little 
time!"  gasped  the  poor  girl,  as  she  fled 
through  the  passages,  flinging  down  the 
candle  as  she  went,  hoping  it  might  be  ex- 
tinguished, yet  not  daring  to  look  back  to 
see  if  it  were.  She  gamed  the  dra^ving- 
room  window,  and  opened  the  shutter  si- 
lently— ^then  tried  to  lift  the  sash,  but  it 
would  not  move.  She  had,  trembling  all 
over,  to  try  another  shutter,  and  another 
window,  and  then — oh,  blessmgs!  it  was 
flung  up,  and  Constance  sprang  out,  and 
away  over  the  flower-beds — over  the  rail- 
ings which  divided  the  garden  from  the 
park — blindly  she  fled,  with  no  distinct 
notion  whither  she  Avas  going. 

"  Anywhere — anywhere  out  of  the  world !" 

she  would  have  said,  had  she  ever  heard 
that  line.  Constance  had  never  been  a  very 
good  runner — her  lungs  were  too  delicate, 
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but  now   she   seemed  to   skim   along  the 
ground,    so    much    had    fear    wmged  her 

feet. 

"But  oh!  I  can't  go  on  much  farther!" 
was  the  thought  in  her  heart,  as  her  breath 
became  more  and  more  laboured.  She 
heard  the  brutal  cry  of  Maurice-a  cry  of 
exultation  as  he  felt  himself  gainmg  on  her! 
The  flaring  of  the  unextinguished  candle 
had  betrayed  her  course  through  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  open  shutter  and  sash  had 

told  the  rest. 

"He   shall   never  take   me— I  will   die 

rather !"  she  thought. 

Speech  or  cries  were  impossible;  her 
breath  was  nearly  gone.  Almost  instinct- 
ively she  dkected  her  steps  down  a  decli- 
vity-she could  go  faster  thus,  she  thought. 
There  was  a  roarmg  stream  rushing  through 
the  park  between  deep  banks-the  sides 
were  rocky  and  precipitous. 
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"  I  will  throw  myself  in — he  Avon't  follow 
ine  there !" 

She  rushed  along  a  footpath,  without  con- 
sidering where  it  led,  but  simply  because  it 
was  easier  to  run  over.  It  led  to  a  plank 
which  had  long  been  disused,  because 
considered  dangerous,  whilst  so  few  people 
ever  passed  it,  now  the  family  never  came 
into  Cornwall,  as  it  led  only  to  an  orna- 
mental and  romantic  part  of  the  grounds, 
which  had  become  a  mldemess.  The  plank 
gave  her  a  thought  of  escape ;  if  she  could 
pass  it,  and  Maurice  could  not,  she  should 
have  time  to  escape — at  any  event,  for  the 
present.  At  another  moment  she  should 
have  hesitated,  and  tried  one  small  foot 
first,  and  then  the  other,  holding  on  by  the 
overhanguig  branches — now  she  fled  across 
it  as  swiftly  as  her  failing  breath  would  per- 
mit. She  stooped  and  tried  to  move  the 
plank,  wliich  had  become  embedded  in  the 
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soil.  Slie  tried  all  her  failing  strength,  see- 
ing Maurice  rushing  after  her  down  the  ac- 
clivity opposite.  All  her  powers  were  in- 
sufficient to  loosen  it  from  its  hold  on  the 
bank  on  the  other  side  ;  all  she  could  accom- 
phsh  was  to  raise  one  side  of  it,  and  once 
raised  it  stood  edge  upwards. 

She  felt  that  he  would  put  it  right  in  an 
instant,  and  be  over  after  her.  She  dared 
wait  no  longer.  Again  she  fled  away,  her 
slight  dress  torn  by  and  catching  in  the 
tangled  thickets.  She  heard  his  shout  of 
triumph  as  he  reached  the  bridge ;  she  felt 
her  strength  deserting  her  with  her  senses, 
and  she  fell  insensible  on  the  ground. 

When  she  recovered,  the  warm  sun  was 
playing  on  her  face,  and  bringing  freshness 
and  beauty  to  all  around  her.  She  looked 
wonderingly  at  the  long  slanting  rays  which 
turned  the  grass  to  the  golden  hue  of  the 
back  of  a  peacock's  neck.     She  could  not  at 
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first  recognize  her  position,  nor  how  she 
came  there.  Objects  looked  so  diiferent 
viewed  from  the  gromid.  She  moved,  and 
then  she  remembered,  by  the  weariness  of 
her  hmbs,  all  the  horrors  of  the  past  night. 
The  first  thought  was,  after  a  fearful  joy  at 
her  escape,  that  her  mother  might  have 
expired  in  her  anxiety  at  her  absence. 

"  Where  was  Maurice  ?"  she  wondered. 
"  Why  had  he  not  followed  her  to  her 
covert  ?  Could  he  have  lost  sight  of  her  in 
the  dense  foliage,  and  gone  on  ?" 

She  knew  not ;  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
retrace  her  steps  that  way  to  the  house. 
She  moved  stealthily  through  the  thicket, 
and  returned  by  a  circuitous  path.  The 
drawing-room  window  was  still  open ;  she 
entered,  and  shut  it.  Softly — very  softly — 
she  stole  to  her  mother's  room  ;  she  was 
sleeping  quietly.  She  entered  the  next, 
where  the  little  maid  slept,  as  hard-working 
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girls  of  fifteen  T\qll  sleep.  It  was  five 
o'clock.  She  went  down,  and  took  up  the 
candlestick,  and  destroyed  the  marks  of  its 
having  blazed  down  on  the  stone  passage, 
and  crept  to  the  back  door,  and  re-fastened 
it.  Then,  shivering,  she  went  upstairs,  and 
throwing  off  her  damp  and  torn  dress,  she 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly,  for  bodily 
fatigue  deprived  her  for  the  time  of  appre- 
hension for  the  future. 

Constance  slept  late  on  the  following 
morning,  and  was  roused  at  length  by 
Patty,  who  asked  if  she  would  not  get  up 
and  make  Miss  Penrose's  breakfast.  Con- 
stance got  up  hurriedly  to  atone  for  her 
omission,  but  when  the  duties  of  the  sick- 
room were  perfomied,  and  the  Psalms, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel  duly  read,  she  had  time 
for  unhappy  thoughts.  Her  father  must 
have  betrayed  her  by  giving  up  the  bond. 

^'  How  could  he  ?"  she  asked  herself. 
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And  having  the  bond,  James  Maurice 
might  come  at  mid-day  and  demand  her — 
and  could  her  foster-mother  protect  her? 
Would  not  the  terror  and  the  struggle  kill 
her  outright?  She  would  not  leave  the 
house,  and  would  keep  the  doors  bolted. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  come,  if  sober. 
Then  she  reflected  how  rare  an  occurrence 
was  his  sobriety,  and  could  take  little  com- 
fort from  that  consideration.  The  day 
passed  on  unmarked  by  any  event,  and 
evening  drew  in. 

"  Constance,  father  is  not  come  yet,"  said 
the  daughter. 

It  was  a  self-evident  proposition,  and 
Patty  knew  it  was  so ;  but  she  always 
relied  on  Constance  for  some  comfort  in  her 
troubles. 

"  He  is  later  than  this  sometimes,  Ma — he 
may  be  here  yet." 

"  I  don't  think  he's  ever  later  than  eight 
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o'clock  ?"  rejoined  the  sick  woman,  queru- 
lously. 

"  Our  clocks  are  fast." 

"  Not  very." 

"  There  is  the  church  clock " 

Constance  fancied  that  her  mother  wished 
her  to  go  to  the  cottage,  but  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  night  she  dared  not. 

"  Shall  Sally  go  and  see  why  he  does  not 
come  ?" 

"  We'll  wait  a  little,"  said  Patty,  thinking 
she  was  unreasonable,  and  anxious  to  save 
her  little  maid  the  walk. 

After  tossing  restlessly  for  twenty  minutes, 
Patty  exclaimed,  impatiently — 

"I  am  a  miserable  creature  !  Time  was 
when  I  should  have  run  down  there  in  a 
minute  to  see  if  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  father,  but  now  nobody  will  go  to 
please  me  !"  and  she  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  wept'. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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^'  Sally  shall  go  ! — go,  Sally  !" 

"  Yes,  miss — wliat  sliall  I  say  ?" 

"  Only  ask  why  Master  Penrose  has  not 
been  up  to-day  to  see  his  daughter." 

"  Yes,  miss,"  and  she  looked  wistfully  out 
into  the  coming  darkness. 

"  Go  to  the  farm,  and  ask  your  father  to 
go  with  you,  and  I'll  give  him  sixpence  for 
his  trouble,"  said  Constance,  in  a  whisper. 

The  girl  ran  off  jo}^ully  with  this  permis- 
sion, and  Constance  sat  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  tried  to  talk  cheerfully ;  but  all 
her  efforts  sank  into  silence.  Her  mother 
could  not  recover  her  composure,  and  was 
so  evidently  listening,  that  Constance 
assured  her  that,  unless  Sally  had  met  her 
father  on  the  road,  she  could  not  have  come 
back  yet. 

As  grey  shadows  darkened  over  the  room 
an  undefined  apprehension  stole  over  her. 
She  did  not  like  to  light  the  candle,  lest  her 
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mother  shoiild  tliink  it  later  than  it  really 
was ;  but  she  sat  shivermg,  and  filled  A\dth 
dread  of  she  knew  not  what.  At  length 
she  said  she  would  go  down  and  see  if  the 
kitchen  fire  was  still  burning.  Father  would 
like  some  tea  if  he  came. 

She  went  down,  bemg  eager  to  receive 
Sally's  news  when  she  came  back.  In  a 
time  so  short  as  to  seem  almost  incredible, 
Sally  rushed  m,  her  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  her  mouth  open. 

^'  Oh !  Miss  Constance,  poor  master — oh- 
o-o-oh  !  He's  lying  dead  on  the  floor — he 
is  indeed !" 

"  Hush !  hush !  it  is  nonsense — it  cant  be 
true." 

"It  is  ! — it  is  !  I  saw  him  a-lying  with 
his  head  right  agin  the  great  chest — oh-h  ! 
Father  was  a-lifting  him  up,  and  I  ran  back 
to  tell  you." 

r2 
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There  was  a  smotliered  cry,  and  tlie  fall 
of  a  heavy  body  near  them.  Patty,  who 
had  not  left  her  bed  for  weeks,  had  stolen 
down,  m  the  extremity  of  her  anxiety,  to 
hear  why  her  father  had  failed  to  pay  her 
his  usual  visit,  and,  in  hearing  of  his  death, 
had  received  her  own  summons  to  eternity. 
Constance  raised  her  head,  and  sent  Sally 
for  the  doctor.  Patty  moaned  feebly,  but 
never  again  uttered  an  articulate  somid.  The 
kind  man  carried  her  in  his  anns,  and  laid 
her  on  her  bed.  Life  lingered  for  some 
days,  but  consciousness  never  returned. 
Prostrated  by  her  bed-side,  and  watching 
the  gradual  sinking  of  the  sparks  of  life, 
Constance  felt  less  than  she  otherwise  would 
have  done  the  death  of  the  old  man.  Tlie 
doctor  would  have  concealed  some  suspicious 
circumstances  from  Constance,  but  little 
Sally's  loquacity  overran  all  prudence,  and 
she  told  Constance  that  the  poor  old  dear 
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had  had  a  fight  with  somebody  for  a 
waistcoat  he  always  wore  in  the  day,  and 
kept  under  his  pillow  at  night ;  a  piece  of  it 
was  clenched  in  both  hands,  and  the  pocket 
was  torn  right  off;  and,  what  was  strange, 
the  money,  a  half-a-crown  and  a  shilling, 
was  rolled  over  the  floor.  There  was  a 
mark  on  the  side  of  his  poor  dear  head,  but 
the  doctor  didn't  know  whether  he  might  a- 
done  it  liisself  in  falling  against  the  chest. 
There  was  to  be  a  crowner's  'quest,  and  then 
folks  would  hear,  no  doubt. 

Constance  seemed  frozen  into  stillness  by 
horror.  Her  father  had,  then,  yielded  up 
his  life  in  trying  to  retain  the  bond,  which 
had  been  wrested  from  him  by  Maurice. 
And  had  he,  her  husband,  dealt  the  death- 
blow? Who  could  say?  Where  was  he 
now  ?  Fled  away  like  Cain,  with  the  brand 
of  God's  vengeance  on  his  brow !  Would  he 
come,  with  his  hand  reeking  with  his  victim's 
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blood,  to  claim  her  as  his  wife  ?  An  inex- 
pressible loathing  and  terror  possessed  her 
at  the  thought  of  that  night  chase — at  the 
unutterable  mixture  of  malice  with  lust 
which  had  actuated  this  peasant,  who  would 
have  repeated  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
acts  of  the  royal  Darnley. 

The  pohce,  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
were  doino^  their  utmost  to  find  out  the 
person  or  persons  concerned  in  the  death  of 
the  old  man.  Suspicion  fell  on  James  Mau- 
rice, who  had  drunk  freely  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  but  not  so  as  to  be  mcapable  of 
knowing  what  he  was  about.  He  had  de- 
clared, on  that  occasion,  that  if  he  did  not 
get  some  paper  he  wanted  out  of  "old 
Hmiks,"  as  he  called  him,  he  would  do  for 
him.  The  landlord,  findhig  him  loud  and 
troublesome,  had  turned  him  out  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock.  No  one  had  seen  him  since. 
Constance  could  have  given  some  mforma- 
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tion,  had  she  chosen  it ;  but  she  did  not 
choose. 

A  search  was  made  high  and  low  for 
James  Mam'ice.  The  long  drought  had  pre- 
vented any  footmarks  being  visible  from 
Penrose's  cottage.  Maurice  had  not  slept 
in  his  own  home,  nor  had  he  been  seen 
since  he  left  the  public-house.  The  search 
for  him  Avas  utterly  unavailing,  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  day  a  hat  was  discovered, 
carried  along  by  the  stream,  some  miles 
from  Boscobel.  This  gave  a  clue;  they 
searched  the  banks,  and  descended  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  where  it  whirled  and 
gurgled  against  the  opposing  rocks  which 
Imed  its  sides. 

They  followed  the  stream  upwards,  and 
just  below  Avhere  a  narrow  decayed  plank 
spanned  the  water,  they  found  James 
Maurice,  caught  by  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
hanging   partly   in    and   partly   out  of  "^^he 
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water,  with  a  severe  concussion  on  his  head 
from  one  of  the  rocks,  on  which  it  had 
struck  in  his  fall,  and  quite  insensible.  They 
took  him  up  ;  and  the  awe-stricken  peasants 
thought  that  in  his  punishment  they  saw  the 
finger  of  God.  He  was  taken  to  his  cot- 
tage, and  a  nurse  was  hired  to  attend  him ; 
and  the  doctor  came  and  leeched  and  bled 
him.  He  was  considered  to  be  the  mur- 
derer of  Penrose,  yet  he  had  to  be  watched 
and  attended  like  an  innocent  person. 

The  doctor  believed  that  as  the  fumes  of 
liquor  were  evaporated,  and  the  brain  reco- 
vered from  the  unnatural  position  in  which 
he  had- hung  for  so  many  hours,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  would  recover  his  conscious- 
ness ;  but  hours,  and  then  days  passed,  and 
Maurice  had  subsided  into  a  drivelling  idiot. 
Had  he  ever  uttered  anything  about  his 
marriage  with  Constance,  the  nonsense  he 
talked   constantly  when  intoxicated  would 
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have  deprived  it  of  credence.  Probably, 
however,  he  was  unwilHng  to  admit  that  he 
had  married  a  girl  whom  he  dared  not 
claim,  lest  it  should  expose  him  to  the  jeers 
of  his  unrefined  companions;  and  he  in  fancy 
indemnified  himself  for  his  forbearance  when 
he  considered  how  brilliant  would  be  his 
triumph  when  he  should  produce  Constance 
as  Mrs.  Maurice. 

Constance  heard  of  his  state  as  she  passed 
her  hours  in  sobs  and  tears,  kneeling  by  the 
bedside  of  her  dying  mother.  How  she 
hoped  he  would  die,  and  take  with  hmi 
that  dreadful  secret!  No  one  seemed  to 
know  it  now  but  Mr.  Saint  Cyr.  Her  poor 
father  was  gone — for  whose  sake  the  sacri- 
fice had  been  made — and  her  foster-mother 
in  a  few  hom-s  would  follow  him.  How 
useless — how  utterly  useless  had  been  her  im- 
molation !  But  for  that  her  father  might  still 
have  been  in  life,  and  her  mother  probably 
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miglit  have  lingered  a  few  weeks  more. 
But  then,  she  had  never  known  her  father's 
disgrace — would  now  never  know  it ;  and 
the  sympathy  and  respect  shown  by  all 
classes  at  the  melancholy  circumstances  of 
his  death,  proved  that  the  character  for  pro- 
bity which  he  had  so  much  valued  was  yet 
unstained.  How  long  it  would  be  so  she 
knew  not.  The  absence  of  the  trust-money 
must  be  discovered  before  long. 

How  she  longed  for  wealth  to  replace  it 
in  the  three  per  cents.,  before  it  could  be 
missed !  But  Constance  knew  not  that  her 
maternal  grandfather  had  left  the  small 
savings  of  his  life,  to  accumulate  for  her  till 
she  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  when  she 
was  to  have  the  principal  at  her  own  con- 
trol, without  any  reference  to  her  parent  or 
natural  guardians. 

This  piece  of  information  subsequently 
was   communicated   to  her  by  letter,  as  a 
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profound  secret,  by  Mrs.  Mag,  who  cliarged 
lier  to  look  sharp  after  her  own  bnsmess, 
and  not  let  herself  be  "  choused  "  out  of  her 
rights. 

Constance's  father  came,  as  we  have  be- 
fore related ;  and  on  the  way  to  Town  Con- 
stance accidentally  was  found  by  Saint  Cyr, 
who,  by  a  bribe  to  the  porter,  contrived  to 
remain  alone  in  the  same  carriage  with  her. 
The  knowledge  that  he  possessed  a  secret 
which,  if  known,  would  effectually  crush 
her — the  consciousness  of  her  uncared-for 
life,  and  unprotected  lonelmess — seemed  to 
point  her  out  as  a  safe  subject  for  licence. 

Saint  CjT  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  real  repugnance  of  his  victim  ; 
but  he  could  not  still  Constance's  cries,  and 
thought  it  best  to  escape  from  the  carriage, 
before  he  had  had  the  awkwardness  of  being 
brought  up  before  a  police  court  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  by  Avhich  a  degree  of  no- 
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toriety  would  be  obtained,  which  would  re- 
sult in  sundry  small  accounts  on  the  hall- 
table  of  his  brother's  town-house,  with  press- 
ing applications  for  their  discharge ;  pro- 
bably to  be  followed  by  a  still  more  pressing 
one  if  not  attended  to. 

When  he  was  sent  for  by  Lady  Levinge, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  L}Tiierton,  he 
used  his  power,  without  saying  how  he  had 
become  possessed  of  it,  in  tormenting  Con- 
stance— partly  to  please  Lady  Levinge, 
partly  because  he  hated  "  the  daily  beauty  " 
of  Eustace's  life.  He  hated  not  the  man 
of  pure  morals  and  dauntless  valour,  for 
in  neither  did  he  care  to  rival  him ;  but 
he  hated  the  man  who  rode  before  him 
in  the  hunting-field,  and  left  him  far  in 
the  distance;  the  man  whose  eye  was 
sought,  whose  taste  was  succumbed  to  by 
Lady  Levinge,   for  whose  preference  Saint 
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Cyr  had  tried  and  failed.  Thus  he  mor- 
tified and  injured  Constance  in  the  eyes  of 
her  friends,  and  ended  in  being  engaged  in 
a  duel,  from  which  he  would  gladly  have 
escaped  could  he  have  done  so  with  any 
degree  of  credit.  But,  no,  it  should  never 
be  said  at  the  clubs  that  Saint  Cjr  had 
shown  the  white  feather — had  come  awk- 
wardly out  of  that  unpleasant  affair  at  Earls- 
cliff.  He  never  could  have  shown  his  face 
again.     Death  would  be  preferable  ! 

Constance's  confession  was  written  at  first 
eagerly  and  fluently ;  and  though  her 
thoughts  still  prompted  her  pen  with  ra- 
pidity, she  felt  less  power  of  continued  ex- 
ertion. The  appetite  again  revolted  from 
London  bread  and  London ;  the  habits  of 
the  house  were  like  those  of  the  "  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  alter  not."  There 
was  a  slice  or  two  of  bread  and  butter  sent 
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to  her  room  each  morning,  as  a  particular 
and  needless  indulgence,  and  a  cup  of  tea, 
black-looking  tea,  innocent  of  cream. 

This  privilege  of  taking  her  breakfast  in 
her  own  room  had  been  granted,  at  her  en- 
treaty, by  Mr.  Rivers.  The  sullen  looks  and 
unresponded  to  salutation,  when  Constance 
had  appeared  on  several  successive  morn- 
ings, had  made  her  long  to  remain  all  day  in 
the  dreary  little  bedchamber,  which  looked 
on  a  confused  mass  of  chimneys,  seeming  to 
Constance  as  if  they  had  fallen  there  by  ac- 
cident, rather  than  been  placed  by  design 
over  happier  hearths  than  hers. 

Yet  she  had  her  small  indulgences.  Old 
John  bought  her  a  few  biscuits  now  and 
then  out  of  his  own  money ;  and  the  house- 
maid made  her  a  partaker  of  a  basket  of 
apples,  sent  from  the  country  as  a  present ; 
and  Constance  looked  so  pleased,  and  ate 
the  apples  so  gladly,  that  the  housemaid  felt 
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tears  coming  into  lier  eyes,  and  made  tlie 
gift  a  daily  one  as  long  as  they  lasted. 

At  dinner  Constance  dressed  herself,  and 
came  down  that  she  might  see  her  father. 
He  came  at  the  usual  hour  every  evening  in 
the  body  ;  but  his  mind  was  busily  occupied, 
and  I  question  whether  he  noticed  the  pre- 
sence of  his  eldest  daughter,  except  when  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  her  a  slice  from  the 
joint,  or  the  tart.  All  thought  of  appealing 
to  him  mth  regard  to  her  own  troubles  faded 
from  her  mind,  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
fully  occupied  by  worries  of  his  own.  If 
her  marriage  could  be  dissolved,  her  father 
must  be  the  person  to  move  in  it ;  but  how 
little  he  would  enter  mto  the  feehnsr  which 

o 

prompted  her   to   consent   to  the  disgrace 
which  she  had  brought  on  herself 

He  cared  nothing  for  the  old  man  who 
had  so  grievously  erred,  yet  whom  Constance 
had   so   tenderly   loved.     He   wouiu       ^^^ 
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thought  the  sacrifice  absurd,  undertaken  to 
allow  the  sands  of  a  failing  life  to  run  down 
unshaken  by  rude  hands.  She  had  thought 
of  appealing  to  her  father  when  he  was  un- 
known to  her ;  but  the  hope  had  expired 
when  she  saw  daily  and  hourly  how  little 
she  was  to  him,  except  as  an  incumbrance, 
and  how  heavily  unknown  burthens  of  his 
own  seemed  to  press  upon  hhn.  It  was  like 
a  stream  to  a  traveller,  which  seems  so  narrow 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  so  easily  to  be 
leapt  over ;  but  close,  it  is  a  broad  and  angry 
torrent. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

*'  Ah !  woe  is  me,  from  day  to  day 
I  drag  a  life  of  care  and  sorrow  ; 
Whilst  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  I  hear  thee  say, 
Be  calm  !  thy  ills  shall  end  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  comes,  but  brings  to  me 
No  balm  disease  or  grief  reheving  ; 
And  am  I  ever  doomed  to  see 
Sweet  hope  thy  promises  deceiving  ? 

Yet  false  and  cruel  as  thou  art. 
Thy  dear  delusions  I  must  cherish  ; 
I  cannot,  must  not,  with  thee  part. 
Since  I,  with  thee,  alas !  must  perish  !" 

pONSTAXCE  had  heard  once  from  Ladv 
Yorke.  She  had  inquired  so  anxiously 
for  letters  daily,  that  the  housemaid  had 
listened  for  the  postman,  and  desired  John 
to  give  her  any  for  Miss  Rivers,  and  not  take 
them  to  the  breakfast-table.     Mrs.  Rivers, 

VOL.  III.  s 
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who  was  late  that  day,  was  sailmg  downstaks, 
when  she  met  Mary  the  housemaid  coming 
up. 

"  What  are  you  doing  on  the  front  stah- 
case,  and  what  have  you  got  there  ?"  said  the 
curious  woman. 

"  Only  a  letter  for  Miss  Rivers,  ma'am." 

"  Oh !  indeed — "  twitchmg  the  thin  paper- 
ed epistle  out  of  Mary's  faithful  hands — 
''  there,  I  shall  take  it  to  Miss  Rivers  my- 
self" 

Mary  withdrew  discomfited,  and  the 
lady  held  the  letter  in  her  hand  in  a  trans- 
port of  indecision.  She  looked  at  the  foreign 
post-mark,  and  noted  the  foreign  paper,  the 
most  difficult  to  tamper  with  without  dis- 
covery. She  heard  Mary's  steps  going  up 
the  back  stairs,  and  suspected  that  she  was 
going  to  tell  Constance  that  there  was  a 
letter  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  had  taken  it ; 
and   she   suspected   that    Constance   would 
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send  down  and  demand  it  before  Mr.  Rivers, 
to  whicli  Mrs.  Rivers  would  very  particularly 
have  objected;  so  she  puffed  upstairs  herself  to 
Constance's  room,  which  she  had  never  done 
since  Constance  occupied  it,  and  seating  her- 
self by  the  bed,  she  said, 

"There,  my  dear,  is  a  letter  for  you." 

"  My  dear"  for  the  first  time.  Constance, 
whose  heart  had  been  set  into  motion  by 
Mary's  information,  only  held  out  her  hand 
for  it. 

"  From  Lady  Yorke,"  she  said  faintly, 
looking  at  her  step-mother. 

And  she  held  the  letter  unopened  in  her 
hand.    Mrs.  Rivers  was  impatient. 

"  Well !  what  does  she  say  ?  Ain't  you 
going  to  read  it  ?" 

The  urn  was,  no  doubt,  hissing  away,  and 
the  tea  was  not  made.  So  no  time  was  to 
be  lost. 

s  2 
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"  No,  madam,  not  at  present,"  said  Con- 
stance, pusliing  the  letter  under  the  pillow, 
and  placing  on  it  her  flushed  face. 

''Well,  indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Rivers  sullenly, 
"  not  very  civil,  I  thmk  !" 

And  she  got  up  in  a  tiff,  and  walked  down 
stairs. 

Lady  Yorke's  letter  was  opened  eagerly 
by  Constance  as  her  step-mother  descended 
the  stairs — eagerly,  but  carefully,  lest  the 
smallest  portion  of  a  word  should  be  in- 
jured. It  was  very  kind  m  tone,  and  stated 
that  Eustace  was  getting  well,  but  that  they 
should  remain  abroad  as  long  as  Mr.  Saint 
Cyr's  state  remained  doubtful ;  for  that, 
though  hope  was  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery, the  result  might  be  mifortunate. 
She  spoke  of  the  small  occupations  she  had 
shared  with  Constance — of  the  pleasure  j 
they  had  afforded  her,  and  of  her  regret  at 
their    "  cessation  " — she    did   not   say   "  in- 
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terruption,"  as  Constance  remarked  witli  a 
sigh. 

"  She  does  not  expect  they  ^vill  ever  be 
renewed." 

It  seemed  to  Constance  that  she  said 
everything  she  could  think  of,  in  the  way  of 
small  kindnesses,  to  balance  the  great  grief 
which  she  knew  Constance  would  feel  when 
she  read  to  the  end,  and  found  no  message 
from  Sir  Eustace. 

Constance  sank  down  on  her  pillow  and 
sobbed.  With  the  self-delusion  attendant 
on  her  state  of  health,  which  had  repelled 
after  the  first  few  days  the  opinion  given 
by  Dr.  Williams,  she  believed  that  she 
should  recover — would  recover  directly,  if 
she  could  go  into  the  country  again ;  and 
then,  if  that  dreadful  creature  were  to  die 
— she  scarcely  dared  to  face  the  thought  as 
to  what  might  happen  under  the  circum- 
stances— would   Eustace   marry  her   then  ? 
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She  did  not  know  ;  but  she  loved  him  ^Yith. 
all  the  failing  strength  of  her  poor  agitated 
heart.  Was  she  wicked — clinging  to  life  as 
she  did  for  herself — to  wish  the  death  of 
another  because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
happiness  ?  She  knew  not ;  but  she  wished 
his  death,  and  did  not  trouble  herself  witli 
the  inunorality  of  the  desire  which  could 
bear  no  fruit.  Sally,  the  little  maid,  had 
described  him  to  her  as  she  had  seen  him. 
He  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
of  which  the  lower  part  was  closed,  con- 
cealing him  nearly  to  the  middle  of  his 
height.  His  beard  had  not  been  shaved 
since  his  accident,  and  stood  out  in  coarse 
bristles.  His  animal  mouth  was  blubbered 
and  drooping,  his  hair  straggling  and  dirty ; 
his  hands  hung  like  the  paws  of  a  kangaroo 
before  his  chest,  and  a  little  drawn  in 
towards  his  side  at  the  fourth  finger.  He 
kept  a  ceaseless  motion  of  jumping  up  and 
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down  witliout  moving  his  helpless  feet  from 
the  gromid,  and  proclaimed  his  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  lowest  animal  nature  to  all 
the  passers-by.  Lust  and  intemperance  still 
burned  in  his  miserable  frame,  where  all 
intellect  was  for  ever  darkened.  A  woman 
had  charge  of  the  miserable  idiot.  The 
sale  of  his  effects  kept  him  in  all  that  was 
necessary  for  his  comforts,  such  as  the}^ 
were.  Nothing  could  be  done  beyond 
what  had  been  already  done  for  him.  He 
might  die  at  any  moment,  or  he  might  live 
for  years,  the  doctor  said. 

All  she  could  tell,  Constance  told  to 
Lady  Yorke  in  the  voluminous  quantity  of 
letters  in  which  her  narrative  was  em- 
bodied. Wlien  all  was  said,  she  looked 
over  her  small  store  of  money,  and  found 
that  she  had  not  wherewith  to  buy  postage 
stamps  enough.  She  could  not  bear  the 
delay,  and  begged  John  to  lend  the  money 
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to  her,  and  to  take  tlie  letter  to  the  post  and 
pay  it  himself.  The  man  looked  at  the  ad- 
dress, and  seeing  it  was  to  a  lady,  he  pro- 
mised, and  kept  his  word. 

The  letter  was  paid,  and  sent  to  the  ad- 
dress Lady  Yorke  had  given — and  Con- 
stance waited  with  trepidation  for  the  an- 
swer. 

"What  will  they  think? — will  they  con- 
sider me  very  weak — very  wrong? — they 
are  both  so  strict !"  was  the  dreary  conclu- 
sion to  all  her  musings. 

She  fancied  how  Eustace  would  look  as 
he  read  on — how  stern  his  handsome  face 
would  become.  "  They  must  be  sorry  for 
me  a  little — a  very  little  !"  she  thought. 

Meanwhile  her  small  debt  to  John  weighed 
on  her  mind.  She  waited  till  her  father 
had  gone  into  his  library  to  put  down  a 
bundle  of  papers,  and  then  said  timidly, 

"  Papa,  will  you  give  me  some  money  ?" 
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"  Money !  I  believe  people  tliink  I  am 
made  of  money  !  Well,  how  mucli  do  3^ou 
want  ?" 

"  Five  shillings,"  said  Constance,  finding 
it  difficult  to  steady  her  voice,  her  tears 
being  rebellious. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  softened.  His  other  girls 
never  asked  for  less  than  five  pounds.  He 
took  it  from  his  pocket,  and  said  she  was 
a  good  girl,  and  did  not  trouble  him 
often. 

And  now  Constance  suffered  the  torments 
which  all  who  love  have  felt  in  absence, 
when  doubts  arise  as  to  the  health  or  affec- 
tion of  their  correspondents. 

Day  after  day  went  on,  and  brought  .no 
answer  from  Lady  Yorke.  Constance  be- 
gan to  sink  rapidly  under  the  prolonged 
suspense.  Her  sleep  was  not  refreshing, 
and  she  awoke  with  a  trembling  heart,  to 
sit  up  and  listen  in  her  small  bed  for  the 
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distant  ring  of  the  postman.  There  were 
other  posts  in  the  day  to  be  watched  for, 
and  Constance  srrew  thinner  in  her  anxietN' 
for  news  of  the  absent  ones. 

One  day  there  really  was  a  letter  for  Con- 
stance,  and  she  seized  it  in  the  hope  that,  as 
it  was  on  thick  paper.  Lady  Yorke  might 
have  returned  to  England ;  but  it  was  that 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  from 
Mrs.  Mag,  containing  the  intelligence  of  the 
money  to  which  she  would  be  entitled  on 
attaining  her  twentieth  birthday.  It  wanted 
but  a  few  days  of  this ;  and  the  fact  gave 
Constance  a  slight  interest,  that  in  some 
degree  interrupted  the  strain  on  her  nerves, 
which  her  expectation  of  a  letter  from  Lady 
Yorke  occasioned. 

The  day  arrived,  unnoticed  by  any  of  her 
family.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  when  she 
thought  of  the  little  feast  made  by  her 
foster-mother   on    tliese   occasions,    of   tlie 
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efforts  Patty  had  made  to  keep  all  her  pre- 
parations a  profound  secret,  and  the   effort 
Constance  had  made  not  to   discover  them 
till  tlie  right  moment.     Then  the  old  game- 
keeper would  come  up  with  a  ribbon  for  her 
hair,  or  a  worked  collar  for  her  neck,  pur- 
chased  expressly   for   her    at    Launceston. 
Both  were  gone,  and  now  no  one  loved  her 
—and   she  thought  of  Eustace,  and   wept. 
However,  she  had  work  to  do,  and  she  took 
old  John  into  her  councils.     She  waited  till 
she  could  speak  to  hhn  alone,  and  asked  if 
he  knew  of  a  respectable  lawyer. 


"Yes. 


"  Was  he  the  professional  adviser  of  her 
father?" 

"Well,"  John  said,  "he  knew  two  good 
uns — very.  One  belonged  to  his  master, 
and  the  other  didn't." 

And  when  Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  daughters 
were  taking  thek  daily  drive,  she  put   on 
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her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  taking  witli  her 
Mrs.  Mag-'s  letter,  she  walked  to  a  cab-stand 
and  drove  to  the  lawyer's.  Luckily  she 
found  him  at  home,  and  to  him  she  confided 
her  trouble  about  the  memory  of  her  foster- 
father,  and  her  wish  that  the  money  should 
be  taken  from  the  sum  to  which  she  was 
entitled  on  her  birthday,  and  replaced  in 
the  funds,  if  possible,  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent her  father-in-law's  defalcations  from 
being  known. 

He  was  touched  by  her  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity, and  promised  to  find  out  first  whether 
the  fact  was  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Mag  ;  and  if 
it  were,  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  the 
fulfihnent  of  her  wishes.  Constance  bowed 
and  left  him. 

"  Poor  girl,  she  may  as  well  dispose  of 
her  money  whilst  she  can — it  will  save  the 
legacy-duty,"  and  he  took  steps  immediately 
on  her  behalf. 
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Of  her  disastrous  marriage  Constance  had 
said  nothing.  It  was  the  most  painful  part 
of  the  story,  and  Constance  shrank  from  a 
recital  which  was  revolting,  and,  as  she  be- 
lieved, useless. 

"  Oh !  if  I  could  get  away,  I  should  breathe 
better,"  was  Constance's  constant  feeling. 
There  would  be  a  few  hundreds  left  of  her 
money,  and  she  thought  she  would  take  a 
lodging  in  the  comitry  when  she  got  it. 
Every  evening  the  little  bedroom  seemed 
hotter  and  more  stifling  when  she  went  up 
to  it.  It  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  autumn 
sun. 

Various  were  the  taunts  uttered  by  Mrs. 
Rivers  and  her  step-sisters. 

"  Your  great  friends  seem  to  have  cast  you 
off,  Miss  Rivers.  I  thought  the  intimacy 
was  too  hot  to  hold ! "  said  Miss  Char- 
lotte. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  was  to  have  mar- 
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ried  tlie  baronet  right  oiF,"  said  the  youngest ; 
"  and  I  hoped  to  have  been  bridesmaid ; 
but  I  suppose  he  didn't  think  nothing  of 
you !" 

N.B. — Mrs.  Rivers  was  Essex  by  extrac- 
tion. 

"  Just  so,*'  said  Constance,  with  a  faint 
smile.  Their  small  malice  had  no  power  to 
hann  her  in  the  presence  of  an  overpowering 
anxiety. 

Just  as  this  conversation  had  concluded,  a 
smart  rap,  or,  rather,  a  continuation  of  raps, 
was  heard  at  the  door.  Constance  rose  to 
reth'e  to  her  garret,  being  unwilhng  to  see 
any  of  her  step-mother's  guests  ;  but  she  was 
too  late  to  get  farther  than  the  landing  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  when  Lady  Yorke 
caught  her  to  her  breast. 

"  My  poor  child !"  was  all  she  could  say. 
"  Let  us  go  somewhere  where  we  shall  be 
alone,  my  dear." 
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Constance  walked  doA\ai  with  her  friend 
to  the  Hbrary  and  shut  the  door,  and  then 
said,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  and  conscious 
face, 

''  How  is  Sir  Eustace  ?" 

"  You  may  guess  by  my  being  here,"  said 
Lady  Yorke ;  "I  had  intended  to  have 
started  at  once,  as  soon  as  I  received  your 
long  letter ;  but  Eustace  became  more  fever- 
ish, and  his  wound  inflamed  again,  so  that  I 
did  not  like  to  leave  hun ;  but  I  hope  all 
danger  is  past,"  said  Lady  Yorke,  hurrying 
her  words.  "And  now  I  am  going  home, 
and  I  want  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me 
again,  that  I  may  try  to  get  a  little  flesh  on 
your  poor  bones,  for  really,  Constance,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  being  so 
thin,"  and  she  tried  to  smile,  but  tears  were 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  should  get  well,  I  know,  directly," 
isaid  Constance,  "  if  I  were  with  you  in  the 
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country.  What  a  kind  friend  you  are  to 
me  !     Wlien  may  I  come  ?" 

^'  I  will  take  you  now,  if  you  can  come  at 
once." 

"  I  must  ask  papa  first,"  said  Constance ; 
''  not  that  he  will  care." 

"  Then  I  will  call  for  you  after  breakfast 
to-morrow,"  said  the  lady  ;  and,  kissing  Con- 
stance, she  left  her,  glad  to  get  away  and 
recover  herself,  before  she  betrayed  how 
much  she  had  been  shocked  at  the  change 
in  her  appearance.  That  evening  she  wrote 
to  Eustace. 

"  Eaton  Square,  October, 

"  I  have  seen  Constance,  and  arranged  to 
fetch  her  to-morrow  and  take  her  to  Elm 
Hall ;  but  first  I  shall,  if  I  can,   induce  her 

to  see  Doctor  W ,  to  know  if  anything 

can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
There  need  be  now  no  struggle  in  your  mind 
as  to  the  expediency  of  trying  to  obtain  a 
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dissolution  of  the  marriage,  nor  any  doubt  as 
to  Avhether  you  would  do  well  to  marry  a 
girl  whose  name  would  have  to  be  brought 
up  so  prominently  before  the  public.  Con- 
stance herself  has,  I  think,  from  her  narra- 
tive, no  idea  that  such  a  divorce  is  feasible, 
nor  am  I  sure  that,  were  it  put  before  her, 
she  would  accept  her  liberty  at  the  price  of 
of  holding  up  her  foster-father  to  obloquy, 
and  blacking  a  reputation  of  which  he  was 
so  careful,  and  to  try  to  preserve  wliich  he 
perilled  his  liberty  in  this,  and  his  soul  in 
the  next  world.  There  is  no  doubt  of  her 
love  for  you.  It  was  so  evinced  in  her  look 
and  her  tone  of  inquiring  for  you ;  but, 
Eustace,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  any  but  the 
tenderest  pity  for  her — love  is  out  of  the 
question ;  and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjec- 
ture, I  must  use  every  eifort  to  make  the 
remainder  of  her  life  as  happy  as  the  last 
hours  of  existence  can  be  made.     Alas  !  not 

VOL.  III.  T 
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much  can  be  done  by  tlie  utmost  skill  and 
attention  in  such  cases.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  us  to  join  you 
abroad,  or  whether  you  wdll,  perhaps  wisely, 
prefer  not  seeing  more  of  her  from  whom 
you  must  so  soon  be  separated.  If  you 
would  rather  we  should  not  join  you,  I  shall 
go  with  Constance  to  any  clmiate  which  the 
doctor  recommends  as  most  likely  to  suit 
her  durmg  the  commg  winter,  even  if  he 
chooses  Madeira.  I  trust,  however,  that  it 
may  be  Italy,  or  the  South  of  France,  as  I 
rather  dread  the  sea-voyage  for  her.  Let 
me  know,  and  address  me  at  Elm  Hall.  I 
hope  you  are  as  well  as  when  I  left  you.  I 
shall  not,  in  that  case,  regret  that  I  came. 
The  poor  child  must  have  a  miserable  life 
where  she  is,  and  be  deprived  of  the  faint 
chance  of  recovery." 

Eustace  was  never  given  to  spreading  his 
feelings  over  a  surface  of  hot-pressed  cream- 
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laid  paper.     He  had  been  a  man  of  action  all 
his  life.     His  answer  was  brief: 

"I  shall  go  to  Boulogne,  and  remain  there 
till  yon  can  bring  Constance  over.  Then 
we  will  go  anywhere  that  may  be  recom- 
mended by  Doctor  W for  the  benefit  of 

her  health." 

When  Constance  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  after  her  brief  interview  vntli  Lady 
Yorke,  she  found  her  step-mother  and  her 
daughters  sitting  in  their  most  upright  posi- 
tion, their  skkts  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
folds  and  flounces  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  Mrs.  Rivers,  with  her  stifFest  and  most 
vinegar  aspect,  prepared  to  look  daggers  at 
Lady  Yorke,  for  the  preference  she  had 
sho^\Ti  Constance  over  her  OAvn  daughters. 
She  looked  anxiously  past  Constance  as  she 
came  into  the  room,  with  "  Well !"  uttered 
by  each  lady  in  different  tones  of  aggrava- 
tion. 

T  2 
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"Yes?"  said  Constance,  interrogatively. 

"Where  is  Lady  Yorke?  Why  did  she 
not  come  into  this  room  ?" 

"Lady  Yorke  is  in  her  carriage.  Pro- 
baby  she  did  not  come  here  because  she 
met  me,  whom  she  came  to  visit,  on  the 
stairs." 

"Very  ill-bred,  I  call  it,  to  come  to  a 
house  and  not  inquire  for  the  mistress  of 
it.     What  did  she  want  ?"  j 

"  I  have  just  stated  that  she  wanted  to  see 
me,"  and  with  that  the  ladies  had  to  be  con- 
tent. J 

Constance  waited  to  see  her  father  before  ^ 
he  saw  his  wife,   and  as  he  went  into  the 
library  on  his  return  from  the  City,  she  spoke 
to  hun  and  said  that  Lady  Yorke  wished  to 
take  her  into  the  country. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  very  kind.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you,  Con- 
stance." 


I 
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"  Oil !  yes,  papa.  I  am  sure  I  sliall  get 
well  if  I  can  get  into  tlie  country." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Kiss  me,  and  say  good-bye  to  me  now, 
there  is  no  one  to  see  us." 

"Yes,  certainly;  but  you  are  not  going 
directly  ?" 

"No,  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Do  you  want  some  money  ?" 

"  If  you  would  give  me  a  sovereign,"  said 
Constance,  flushing  pamfully. 

He  gave  it,  and  she  kissed  both  cheeks, 
saying,  "  Good-bye,  papa !"  And  he  re- 
turned the  farcAvell  kiss  with  something 
akin  to  tenderness,  as  he  saw  how  ill  she 
looked. 

"  But,  after  all,  she  was  better  out 
of  the  way  now,  and  for  ever.  She  only 
kept  Mrs.  Rivers  in  constant  ill-temper 
whilst  she  remained  in  the  house.  It  was  a 
good  thhig  Lady  Yorke  had  taken  a  fancy 
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to  her  !"  And  so  lie  dismissed  the  subject 
from  his  thoughts. 

Constance  was  busy  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mornincr,  with  flushed  face  and  shakincr 
hands,  packing  her  small  wardrobe.  She 
was  a  long  time  about  it — stoopmg  Avas 
made  so  difficult  by  her  shortened  breathing. 

"  There's  something  up,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers 
to  her  daughters. 

"  Constance  was  the  something,"  said 
Jane.  "  She  was  movino^  about  in  her 
room  for  a  long  tune  before  breakfast." 

"  Go  up,  just  by  accident,  you  know,  and 
ask  her  if  she  wants  anything,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers. 

And  Jane  went,  and  saw  on  the  bed  the 
darling  little  dress  of  Pamela,  and  the  case 
of  the  necklace. 

"  Bless  me  !  well,  I  never  !"  said  the  gu^l, 
seizing  the  case  and  opening  it.  She  was 
speechless  on  seemg  its  beauty,  and  took  it 
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out  and  placed  it  on  her  throat,  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  "  Wliat  a  trumpery 
little  glass !  I'll  go  down  to  my  own  room 
and  look  at  myself." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Constance,  "  I  cannot 
permit  it." 

"Why  not,  pray?  I  shan't  eat  it  nor 
drink  it !" 

"  Simply  because  I  shall  have  no  time  to 
spare,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  away." 

Jane  turned  away  sullenly,  and  then  ran 
down  to  excite  the  envy  of  her  mother  and 
sister  by  the  wonderful  account  of  Con- 
stance's wealth. 

"We'll  ask  her  to  put  it  on  when  she 
dresses  for  dinner,"  said  Jane. 

But,  alas !  for  the  young  lady's  ungratified 
msh.  In  half  an  hour's  time  Lady  Yorke's 
carriage  came  for  Constance,  and  she  went 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  took  leave  of  her 
step-mother  and  her  daughters  Avith  a  ci\ility 
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whicli    their   conduct  and  feelings  towards 
her  did  not  deserve. 

"  She'll  marry  that  Baronet,  after  all !" 
was  Mrs.  Rivers's  observation,  gloomily. 
"  Your  father  says  she's  going  to  die,  but  I 
believe  that  is  all  affectation." 

Lady  Yorke  contrived  that  she  should  see 

Doctor  W ,  leading  Constance  to  believe 

that  he  had  called  on  herself  as  a  friend. 
He  adroitly  questioned  Constance  about  her 
health,  and  drew  from  her  all  the  informa- 
tion he  needed.  To  Lady  Yorke  he  said 
that  the  young  lady's  case,  though  a  serious 
one,  was  by  no  means  hopeless,  and  that 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  her  re- 
covery might  be  probable.  Change  of  air 
and  nutritious  food  would,  of  course,  be  the 
most  remedial  agents.  Lady  Yorke's  face 
beamed  at  this  intelligence,  for  none  know 
that  better  than  those  who  nurse  the  sick. 
The   notion   of  travelling  lighted  up  Con- 
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stance's  lovely  face.  She  liad  never  travelled, 
except  from  Boscobel  to  London,  and  from 
thence  to  Elm  Hall.  Lady  Yorke  pro- 
vided her  with  every  requisite  for  comfort 
and  luxm-y  m  travelling,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  daughter  who  had  drawn  her  nourisliment 
from  the  lady's  breast,  instead  of  being  an 
alien. 

A  few  happy  days  were  spent  in  prepara- 
tion, and  during  these  the  lawyer  to  whom 
Constance  had  written,  giving  her  address, 
wrote  to  say  that  her  wishes  with  regard  to 
her  foster-father  had  been  complied  with  ; 
and  that  when  his,  the  lawyer's,  bill  had 
been  discharged,  a  balance  of  £700  14^.  8c/. 
would  remain,  and  wished  to  know  in  what 
securities  she  would  like  it  invested. 

Constance  asked  the  name  of  Lady 
Yorke's  banker,  and  desired  that  it  might 
be  placed  in  her  bank  till  she  might  require 
it. 
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Before  she  left  England  slie  expended 
some  of  it  in  a  handsome  present  to  Mrs. 
Mag,  and  one  to  the  housemaid  at  her 
father's,  and  to  old  John  especially.  It  was 
so  unusually  pleasant  to  her  to  have  the 
power  of  being  liberal,  that  she  was  almost 
lavish — ^particularly  for  a  young  lady  whose 
worldly  goods  consisted  of  rather  more 
than  six  hundred  pounds. 

Happiness  is  a  great  renovator.  Con- 
stance was  elated  that  she  had  been  able, 
by  her  small  fortune,  to  save  the  memory 
of  her  foster-mother  from  re]3roach.  She 
was  going  to  see  fresh  scenes — she  was  going 
to  see  Eustace ! 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  Constance 
enjoyed  the  short  crossing  of  the  channel  to 
Boulogne.  On  reaching  it,  the  ladies  at 
the  same  moment  recognized  the  grave, 
anxious  eyes  which  were  seeking  them,  and 
the  next  moment  Eustace  was  at  their  side. 
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There  was  no  mistakino-  tlie  tenderness  of 
his  tone  and  manner,  but  in  their  first  meet- 
ing there  was  a  damp  to  their  joy  in  the 
depression  of  his  countenance.  He  had 
seen  Constance  for  the  first  time,  and  Lady 
Yorke  had  become  accustomed  to  her  ap- 
pearance. She  was  convinced,  even,  that 
she  had  ralHed  in  the  five  days  that  had 
elapsed  since  she  left  her  father's  house, 
and  she  was  correct  in  the  idea  that  Con- 
stance was  better. 

Lady  Yorke  did  all  in  her  power  to 
dispel  the  gloom  which  had  settled  on  the 
brow  of  Eustace,  kno^\dno;  that  cheerfulness 
was  so  necessary  an  ingredient  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  a  patient.  So,  if 
Eustace  was  mclined  to  be  too  clear-sighted, 
he  concealed  his  dread,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  task  of  trpng  to  make  Constance 
happy.  It  would  have  been  a  mockery  to 
have  considered  Constance  as  the  wife  of 
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tlie  idiot  at  Boscobel.  So  Eustace  took 
no  trouble  to  conceal  his  devotion,  and 
Constance  was  blessed  in  feeling  lier 
deep  love  for  liim  returned.  Each  of  the 
party  was  willing  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
that  the  present  hour  could  afford,  without 
looking  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Proba- 
bly Eustace  was  least  happy,  for  he  was 
most  apprehensive,  and  least  deceived. 
Constance's  increased  look  of  health,  her 
joyous  sphits  and  renewed  strength,  seemed 
to  promise  years  of  future  enjoyment. 

Thus  they  travelled  through  the  Conti- 
nent, stopping  wherever  Constance  liked  to 
remain  for  rest  or  amusement — for  they 
had  wealth  enough  to  permit  the  indul- 
gence of  every  wish  of  an  invalid,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  blessing 
it  can  bestow  on  loving^  hearts.  The  fresh 
scenery,  the  unusual  costumes,  the  balmy 
air  of  the   south,   made  Constance's  life  a 
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continual  feast.  She  was  very  thin  still,  but 
"  certainly  better,"  Lady  Yorke  assured 
Eustace ;  and  he  listened  silently,  scarcely 
daring  to  admit  the  ray  of  hope  that  flashed 
upon  his  mind. 

Two  pieces  of  information  now  reached 
them — both  important,  and  both  giving 
satisfaction.  Saint  Cyr  was  pronounced  out 
of  danger,  though  likely  to  possess  in  per- 
|)etual  lameness  the  remembrance  of  Eus- 
tace's chastisement ;  and  from  a  letter 
forwarded  to  Constance  from  little  Sally, 
thanking  her  for  a  liberal  gift,  Constance 
heard  that  James  Maurice  was  dead.  Some 
well-meaning  acquaintance,  who  had  known 
him  in  liis  palmy  days,  had  given  him  a 
bottle  of  gm,  unknown  to  his  nurse,  as  the 
only  means  of  making  him  "jolly,"  and 
after  lingering  insensible  for  a  few  hours, 
from  the  effects  of  the  spirits,  he  died, 
never  having  recovered  the  small  portion  of 
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sense  that  remained  to  him  after  the  fall 
into  the  ravme. 

Eustace  followed  Lady  Yorke  out  of 
the  room,  after  they  had  both  read  the 
letter. 

"  I  had  better  marry  her  at  once,"  he 
said  to  his  mother ;  "if  she  is  to  live,  which 
God  grant !  she  will  be  my  dear  wife ;  if  she 
die,  I  shall  be  privileged  to  watch  by  her 
bed  night  and  day,  as  the  customs  of  society 
now  forbid." 

Lady  Yorke  suggested  whether  they  should 
apply  to  Mr.  Rivers  for  his  consent ;  and, 
though  chafed  at  the  delay,  Eustace  con- 
sented. 

Constance  smiled  through  her  tears  as  she 
held  up  her  face  to  kiss  him.  She  was  very 
happy  in  his  affection  ;  and  would  have  been 
happier,  had  not  her  breathing  been  so  op- 
pressed. 

The  consent  came  in  due  course,  with  ex- 
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pressions  of  aiFection  from  Mr.  Rivers,  which 
were  due  to  the  future  Lady  Yorke,  and 
would  never  have  been  given  to  Constance. 
Whether  she  died  or  recovered,  it  would  be 
something  for  Mr.  Rivers  to  drop  with  seem- 
ing indifference  from  his  lips,  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends  in  the  City,  that  his  eldest 
daughter  was  about  to  be  married  to  that 
wealthy  young  baronet.  Sir  Eustace  Yorke. 
So  pleased  was  he,  that  he  sent  Constance 
£50,  to  spend  in  a  weddmg-present.  There 
were  also  kind  mshes  from  the  ladies,  and 
a  Ime  from  Miss  Charlotte,  saymg,  that 
should  the  wedding  take  place  in  England, 
she  and  her  sister  should  like  to  be  brides- 
maids ;  and  they  begged  their  "  best  love  to 
their  brother-in-law  that  was  to  be." 

Constance  and  Lady  Yorke  smiled ;  but 
Sir  Eustace,  careless  of  women's  wiles,  took 
no  notice  in  his  own  mind  even.  It's  only 
a  woman  who  understands  a  woman  ;  only 
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a  thief  who  is  calculated  to  be  a  good  detec- 
tive officer. 

Tlie  fonder  Eustace  became  of  Constance, 
the  more  anxious  his  mother  grew  about  her 
health.  This  was  not  the  jealous  irritability 
which  she  had  ahvays  expected  to  feel  when 
she  saw  a  deeper  love  given  to  another,  than 
she  had  ever  elicited  from  her  son  towards 
herself.  She  was  too  devoted  to  Eustace 
not  to  prefer  his  happiness  to  her  own ;  but, 
"  if  Constance  can  but  live,"  she  would  re- 
peat to  herself,  "  I  shall  be  quite  happy  !" 

Eustace  began  to  think  that  this  blessing 
was  in  store  for  him.  After  looking  at  her 
fixedly  one  day,  he  said  musmg, 

"  I  wonder  how  India  would  suit  you  ? — if 
you  do  not  think  you  would  like  it,  I  must 
exchange." 

"  You  had  better  do  that,"  she  said  sadly ; 
' '  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Yorke.     Your  mother 
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will  be  so  sad,  left  alone,  now  that  she  has 
lost  the  elasticity  of  youth." 

This  answer  depressed  Eustace.  He 
thought  that  Constance  did  not  anticipate 
long  life.  She  looked  infinitely  beautiful  in 
her  bridal  dress,  unbeconihig  as  it  generally 
is  to  young  girls.  They  were  married  in  the 
Protestant  chapel  at  Marseilles,  for  they 
were  Aveary  of  sight-seemg,  and  took  a  house 
in  the  country,  above  the  City,  where  they 
hoped  Constance  might  safely  weather  the 
whiter. 

Constance  would  have  preferred  returning 
to  England,  for  she  knew  how  much  Eustace 
enjoyed  huntmg,  that  mimic  war,  when  no 
real  warfare  could  be  found ;  but  of  this 
neither  he  nor  his  mother  would  hear.  She 
herself  lost  hope  occasionally,  on  the  convic- 
tion of  her  increasing  weakness ;  but  a  bright 
day,  and  a  slight  unprovement  m  her  symp- 
toms,  brought   back  all  her  elation.     Her 

VOL.  III.  u 
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life  ebbed  very  gently,  but  it  became  certain, 
at  length,  to  both  Lady  Yorke  and  her  son, 
that  Constance  could  not  long  continue  with 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"My  mighty  grief  hath  not  a  tear — 

Fold,  fold  her  shroud  ; 
With  all  sad  herbs  strew,  strew  her  bier — 

A  sob,  a  sigh,  thou  shalt  not  hear  ; 
My  heart's  great  grief  to  death  so  near, 

Weeps  not  aloud." 


QHE  was  always  sweet  and  gentle,  and 
only  showed  increased  illness  by  de- 
pression. 

"  Oh !  that  I  might  save  her !"  Eustace 
would  exclaim  with  a  feeling  of  agony. 
"  Save  her^  even  if  she  were  the  only  good 
left  to  me — if,  as  her  price,  I  was  to  be 
stripped  of  all  my  possessions,  and  have 
to  work  as  a  day-labourer  for  her  support !  " 

And  he  clenched  his  hands,  and  hardened 

u2 
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the  muscles  in  his  vigorous  arms  at  the 
thought. 

"  Constance,  did  you  love  me  when  you 
sought  me  that  dreadful  night  ?" 

"I  am  a  sad  coward,  Eustace — I  could  not 
have  done  it  had  not  your  life  been  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own." 

Eustace  kissed  her  transparent  hand  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  she  had  been  a 
saint.  As  spring  advanced  the  malign  influ- 
ence attributed  to  that  season  by  old  medical 
writers  showed  itself  in  Constance's  increased 
weakness.  Still  she  was  able  to  sit  up 
on  a  sofa,  and  when  weary  of  that  position, 
Eustace  carried  her  about  in  the  garden,  in 
his  arms  like  a  child.  Very  light  now  was 
her  attenuated  frame. 

"Take  me  out,  Eustace,"  one  day  she 
said,  "  I  cannot  breathe  here ;  the  air  of  the 
room  is  so  close,  and  place  me  on  the  rustic 
seat  under  the  acacia  tree.     Will  mamma 
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come  ?"  For  she  feared  Lady  Yorke  might 
feel  neglected. 

Eustace  called  his  mother,  and  then 
carried  Constance  to  the  garden-seat.  There 
was  a  glorious  sunset,  in  which  the  tranquil 
bay  shone  like  a  sheet  of  gold,  made  more 
brilliant  from  its  setting  of  dark  rocks  ;  the 
trees  were  vivid  with  light  green  buds,  and 
flowers  of  every  varied  class  and  colour 
covered  the  ground  at  their  feet ;  the  air 
was  scented  with  perfumes,  and  balmy  to 
the  sense.  Constance  sat  by  Eustace's  side, 
leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Don't  put  your  arm  round  me,  dear," 
she  said.  "  I  feel  so  stifled !  Life  is  so 
beautiful,"  she  said  slowly,  and  with  in- 
terrupted words,  "it  is  so  hard  to  leave  it !" 

"  Are  you  feeling  worse,  Constance  ?" 
said  her  mother-in-law. 

Constance  placed  one  hand  in  hers,  as 
Lady  Yorke   sat   by  her,    and   her    head 
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drooped  more  heavily  from  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband.  He  could  not  see  her  face, 
but  knew  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

"  My  poor  Eustace !"  said  Lady  Yorke  in- 
voluntarily. 

"  Don't  pity  me,  for  heaven's  sake!  I  can't 
bear  it,  mother!"  said  Eustace,  with  the 
natural  impatience  of  grief. 

He  said  no  more,  but  carried  what  had 
been  his  young  wife  back  to  the  house.  He 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  be  buried 
there  in  a  foreign  land,  and  she  was  con- 
veyed to  Elm  Hall,  and  placed  in  the  family 
vault. 

Eustace  is  still  unmarried.  He  is  too  young 
still,  and  too  manly  to  give  way  to  unavail- 
ing grief ;  but  he  has  not  found  another  so 
lovely  or  devoted  as  the  woman  whom  he 
loved  so  tenderly — his  mother's  choice  and 
his  own. 

Lady  Yorke  is  still  hoping  that  she  may 
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find  some  lady  worthy  of  him,  lest  he  should 
miss,  when  passing  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  the  filial  love  which 
cheers  and  illuminates  the  way,  but  at  pre- 
sent without  success.  Ambition  has  occu- 
pied the  place  of  love  in  the  heart  of  Eus- 
tace. He  looked  forward  to  being  a  general 
at  an  early  age ;  and  the  efforts  to  attain  the 
intervening  steps  cheer  and  occupy  him. 
Ambition  wants  no  companion — ^it  is  self- 
sufficient. 

Lady  Levinge  suffered  so  much  from  her 
real  passion  for  Eustace,  that  she  Avisely 
determined  never  to  fall  in  love  again,  and 
to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  the  man 
who  had  so  disturbed  her  comfort.  She 
had  a  grudge  against  him  for  two  reasons — 
one,  that  he  had  been  proof  against  her  fas- 
cination ;  and  the  other,  that  he  had  so  spoilt 
the  appearance  of  Saint  C}t:,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  creditable  follower  in  her  train. 
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"  Really,  poor  fellow  I"  slie  exclaimed, 
after  seeing  liim  for  the  first  time  after  his 
return  to  England  ;  "that  sudden  jerk  in  his 
gait  makes  him  quite  ludicrous!  'Tis  a  pity, 
for  his  personal  appearance  was  his  chief 
recommendation." 

Good-natured  Sir  Richard  Levinge  had  no 
notion  of  cutting  a  man  because  he  had  an 
unpleasant  hop  in  his  walk,  and  invited  him 
as  usual ;  but  Saint  Cyr  felt  that  his  case 
was  hopeless,  and  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  regarded  him  with  contempt ;  so  he 
seldom  visited  Earlscliff,  passing  most  of  his 
time  at  the  gaming-table,  where  he  was  at 
all  times  a  successful  player,  but  shunned  by 
those  who  kncAV  most  of  his  style  of  play. 

Twelve  months  had  passed,  when  Lady 
Yorke  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mag,  beg- 
ging her  attendance  at  the  "willy"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  son's  wedding.  Eustace  was  on 
duty  with  his  regiment,  and  could  not  accept 
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the  invitation.  But  Lady  Yorke  remembered 
Mrs.  Mag's  kindness  to  Constance,  and  made 
the  good-natured  woman  supremely  happy 
by  her  attendance  at  the  party. 

Theophilus  was  linked  for  life  to  the 
pretty  young  lady  whom  he  had  escorted 
on  the  day  of  the  agricultural  fete.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  competitors  for  the  hands 
of  Miss  Charlotte  or  Miss  Jane.  They  are 
still  to  be  obtained  if  any  eligible  young  men 
should  offer  themselves. 


THE  END. 
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"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  having  penetrated  through  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  here  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Mormons,  and  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  he  saw,  and  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  many  of  the  Saints  during 
his  sojourn  there.  For  a  full  account  of  the  singular  sect  called  the  Shakers,  of 
their  patient,  loving  industiy,  their  admirable  schools,  and  their  perpetual  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  work.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  thoughtfully  and  well,  and  we  can  recall  no  previous  book  on  American 
travel  which  dwells  so  fully  on  these  much  vexed  subjects." — Times. 

"  There  are  few  books  of  this  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  None  are 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  new  ideas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  ourselves.  The  Mormons,  the  Shakers,  the  Bible  Perfec- 
tionists, the  Spiritualists,  the  Tunkers,  the  Free  Lovers,  &c.,  are  most  of  them  of 
English  blood,  though  they  are  bora  on  United  States  soil.  The  book  is  really 
interesting  from  the  tirst  page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able and  curious  information." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  veiy  entertaining  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  touches  upon  many  other  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  but  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  Mormons,  Shakers,  Bible- 
Communists,  and  other  kindred  associations,  that  the  reader  will  probably  find  most 
to  interest  him.  We  recommend  eveiy  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  na- 
ture to  read  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes  for  themselves." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  have  had  nothing  about  Utah  and  the  Mormons  so  genuine  and  satisf  actoiy 
as  the  account  now  given  us  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  he  takes  also  a  wider  glance  at  the 
Far  West,  and  blends  with  his  narrative  such  notes  of  life  as  he  thinks  useful  aids 
to  a  study  of  the  newest  social  conditions — germs  of  a  society  of  the  future.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  from  which  pleasant  extract  might  not  be  made,  not  a  page  that  does 
not  by  bright  studies  of  humanity  in  unaccnstomed  forms  keep  the  attention  alive 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative." — Examiner. 

"Intensely  exciting  volumes.  The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr. Dixon's 
picture  of  Mormon  society,  and  it  is  for  its  singular  revelations  respecting  Brigham 
Young's  people,  and  the  Shakers  and  Bible  Commimists,  that  nine  readers  out 
of  every  ten  will  send  for  an  early  copy  of  this  strange  story.  Whilst  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  frankly  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks,  he  speaks  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
carry  his  volumes  into  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  England  and  America." — Post. 

"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read — and  which  will  most  indubitably  be 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life." — Spectator. 

"  We  are  much  mistaken  if  both  in  America  and  England  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes 
do  not  win  for  themselves  the  widest  circulation." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America  '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  already  proved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season."— >SYar. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  imusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  cordially  read." — Macmillan's  Magazim. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present.  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  Bu1)jects  for 
consideration.  No  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America."— ^/?  the  Year  Round. 

"In  these  graphic  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
sharply,  vigorously  and  truthfully,  under  every  aspect.  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
with  woman  everj'where  at  full  length — all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brilliant  pages  ever  written." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"  Mr,  Dixon's  '  New  America  '  is  a  book  of  books.  He  writes  with  vast  knowledge 
and  vigour,  and  no  work  has  ever  appeared  which  furnishes  so  accurate  and  just 
an  appreciation  of  the  colossal  social,  and  religious  eccentricities  which  flourish  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  their  present  and  future  significance.  As  a  contribution 
to  this  end,  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  invaluable."— Z^stncef. 
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"  We  have  to  congratulate  the  authoress  on  the  publication  of  her  Life  of  Wedg- 
wood. We  can  award  her  the  praise  due  to  the  most  pains-taking  and  conscien- 
tious application.  She  has  devoted  her  whole  mind  and  energy  to  her  subject,  and 
has  achieved  a  work  not  less  creditable  to  herself  than  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English  ceramic  art  and  its  great  inventor.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  decorative  and  tjqiographical 
skill.  More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy  paper,  and  more  dainty  wood- 
cuts have  seldom  met  our  eyes.  It  is  rarely  that  an  author  is  so  well  seconded 
by  his  coadjutors  as  Miss  Meteyard  has  been  by  her  publishers,  printers,  and  the 
staff  of  draughtsmen  and  engravers  who  have  contributed  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions which  adorn  this  sumptuous  book." — Saturday  Review. 

"  This  very  beautiful  book  contains  that  Life  of  Wedgwood  which  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  Miss  Meteyard  has  had  in  view,  and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  famUy, 
and  all  who  have  papers  valuable  in  relation  to  its  subject,  have  been  cordially 
contributing.  In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wedgwood,  given  at  Burslem,  it  was 
to  the  publication  of  this  biography  that  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  with 
pleasure.  It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book.  To  give  their  fullest  value  to 
the  engravings  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrich  the  volumes,  the  biography 
has  been  made  by  its  publishers  a  choice  specimen  of  their  own  art  as  book- 
makers. Neither  care  nor  cost  have  been  grudged.  The  two  volumes  form  as 
handsome  a  book  as  has  ever  been  published," — Examiner. 

"The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard's  'Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood' 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  sister  spheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biogi'apher 
of  our  great  potter  has  more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  labour 
of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  practised  connoisseur  of  Ceramic 
Art,  and  she  bilngs  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  aid  of 
complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  infonuation,  and  the  well-balanced 
style  of  an  experienced  litterateur.  The  interest  of  the  book  grows  with  every  page. 
The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's 
family  life  and  affairs  with  imusual  satisfaction,  and  will  lay  down  the  work 
with  undoubttng  confidence  that  it  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies — an 
exhaustive  work  of  the  first  rank  in  its  school" — Morning  Post. 

"An  admirable,  well-written,  honourably  elaborate,  and  most  interesting  book." 
Athenieum. 

"  No  book  has  come  before  us  for  some  time  so  stored  with  interesting  informa- 
tion. Miss  Meteyard  is  a  biographer  distinguished  by  a  clever  and  energetic  style, 
by  delicate  judgment,  extensive  information,  and  a  deep  interest  in  her  subject 
The  histoi-y  of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  England,  and  the  biography  of  the  eminent  man 
who  brought  it  to  perfection,  have  evidently  been  to  her  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  it  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
The  splendid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  house  from  which 
it  is  issued" — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

■'  In  this  magnificent  volume  we  welcome  one  of  the  very  noblest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Cei-amic  art  ever  pubhshed.  We  place  it  at  once  and  perma- 
nently side  by  side  with  Bernard  Palissy's  Memoirs  and  with  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Autobiography.  An  abimdance  of  rare  and  very  precious  materials  is  here  admir- 
ably put  together  by  the  dexterous  hand  and  exquisite  taste  of  Miss  Meteyard.  A 
more  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  really  great  man  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of 
Boswell,  the  greatest  of  all  biographers." — Sun. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  TROPICS.     By  the  Marquis 

OF  LoRNE.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     ISs. 

WILD  LIFE  AMONG  THE  PACIFIC  ISLAND- 
ERS. By  E.  H.  Lamont,  Esq.  1  vol,  8vo,  with  numerotis  Illustrations. 

A   BOOK   ABOUT   LAWYERS.     By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRESON,  Barrister- at-Law,   author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

PRmciPAL  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking.  The  Eival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady- 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Eejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Ketainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Con-uption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bauds  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancei-y,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Headers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Himiorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lavryers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

" '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjojaneut  which  greatly  enhances  the  reader's  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  anns,  lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"These  vohmies  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  eight  hundred 
pages,  and  that  rare  and  valuable  addition,  a  capital  index,  all  devoted  to  the  history 
and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much  that  we  can  say  for  a  book, 
that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it.'" — Athenxum. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors  '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book— about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  sti-ing  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics -of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  liveUer  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season."— 
Examiner. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  amusement.  It  is  a  mine  of  cm-ious  anecdote,  gathered 
apparently  from  a  wide  extent  of  reading.  The  volumes  detail  the  strangest  of 
actual  romances,  the  wildest  of  adventures,  the  drollest  of  humours,  the  brightest 
of  witty  sayings  and  repartees." — London  Review. 

"  These  two  very  delightful  gossiping  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  of  pleasant 
anecdote  and  interesting  infomiation.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  exercised  considerable 
industry  in  the  collection,  and  has  displayed  both  taste  and  judgment  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials.  Lawyers  of  evei-y  grade  and  evei-y  possible  shade  of 
character,  from  the  student  below  the  bar  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  woolsack, 
lawyers  of  ancient  times,  and  lawyers  of  our  own  day,  here  pass  under  review,  and 
are  subject  to  the  closest  inspection.  The  anecdotes  of  celebrated  individuals,  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  chapters,  are  most  amusing.  We  have  said  enough 
to  demonstrate  the  veiy  attractive  character  of  this  Book  about  Lawyers,  in  which 
our  readers  will  find  ample  materials  for  occupying  many  a  pleasant  and  not  un- 
profitable hour."— /Smtj. 
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LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1   vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     JOs.  6d.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Jerningham' s  attractive  and  amusing  voiume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  narrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining."— United  Service  Magazine. 

"  A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jerningham  records  hia 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chateaa  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  him,  in  a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner." — Court  Journal. 

A   LADY'S   GLIMPSE   OF   THE   LATE  WAR 

IN  BOHEMIA.     By  Lizzie  Selina  Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d. 
"Miss  Eden  is  a  pleasant  companion,  and  recounts  her  experiences  with  an 
earnest  and  womanly  sincerity,  which  is  engaging.     We  have  read  and  can  recom- 
mend her  book  with  pleasure." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  most  interesting  work,  full  of  well-told  incidents.  The  writer  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  a  most  lively  and  instnictive  description  of  her  experiences  as  an  ob- 
aerver  of  the  occurrences  which  marked  the  recent  conflict  between  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  armies." — Observer. 

NOOKS  AND   CORNERS   OF   OLD  FRANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Musgrave,  M.A.  Oxon.  2  vols,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    (Just  Ready). 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout  Chris- 
tians have  made  their  pilgrimage." — Observer. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.  A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 

"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant.  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct"— 
AtheniBuni. 

"  In  '  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada  '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  mformation  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal.  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  information  con- 
tiiuied  in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
aince  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible,  picturesque."— 
Sunday  Times. 
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MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Mart  Yiscoitn^tess 
CoMBERiiERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8to,  with  Portraits.  30s. 

"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton.  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.  He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. To  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.  This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.  Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenasum. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  work." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  biography,  abounding  in  letters  and  other  unpublished  materials,  is  all 
fresh  and  trustworthy  information,  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  whose  career  deserved  a 
record." — Examiner. 

"  All  through  the  lengthened  career  of  this  grand  old  soldier  we  are  enabled  to 
follow  him  step  by  step,  incident  by  incident,  through  the  pages  of  these  thoroughly 
readable  and  most  entertaining  volumes." — Sun. 

THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIOXS.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     303.,  bound. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  lY.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand.  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Muskau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Brunswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Kichmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven.  Salisbury,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane.  &c.  Sirs  Robert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeffingtou,  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Count  d'Orsay.  Count  de  Morny,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Bi-ummell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Himt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderrj',  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  ilrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c 

"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  about  men  of  note,  or  the  various  phases  of  high  social 
life,  in  the  light  and  sparkling  manner  peculiar  to  these  memoirs.  The  most  fasti- 
dious critic  will  scarcely  deny  that  Mr.  Berkeley  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  in  an 
amusing  strain  on  social,  sporting,  or  general  subjects." — Morning  Post. 

"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable,  ilr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy."— 
Spectator. 

FROM  CADET  TO   COLONEL:    The   Record  of 

a  Life  of  Active  Service.     By  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton, 
K.C.B.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"It  is  difficult  to  imagine   anything  more    interesting  both   to   soldiers  and 
civilianB  than  Sir  Thomas  Seaton's  record  of  his  active  career." — Athenveum. 
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TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  IN 

1865  AND  1866  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  Montenegro.     By  Captain  Spencer,  author  of  '  Travels  in 

Circassia,'  &c,  2  vols.  21s. 
"  This  work  would  at  any  time  be  read  with  pleasure,  hut  at  this  moment  it  is 
invested  with  peculiar  interest.  It  presents  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
Ilermany  on  the  eve  of  war,  and  throws  much  light  on  many  questions  which  have 
recently  occupied,  and  are  still  destined  to  occupy,  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 
It  is  more  than  a  narrative  of  travel,  although  it  possesses  all  the  attractions  of  a 
well  written  work  of  that  nature.  There  is  sufficient  of  adventure  for  those  who 
love  that  which  is  exciting ;  sketches  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenes  ;  glimpses  of  life, 
not  only  in  cities,  but  in  secluded  villages,  and  notes  and  observations  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  coimtries  passed  through.  The  miity  of  Ger- 
many is  regarded  as  a  gain  to  the  whole  civilized  world ;  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  Germany  a  gain  to  herself  and  to  the  magnificent  countries  she  rules  over  in 
eastern  Europe.  With  these  countries  the  reader  extends  his  acquaintance.  A 
characteristic  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Hungary  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  story  of  a  voyage  down  the  Lower  Danube.  The  narrative  of  a  ride  aci'oss  the 
mountains  of  European  Turkey  is  filled  up  with  a  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  people  still  living  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity.  The  author's 
style  is  lucid  and  anecdotal,  and  the  range  of  his  book  gives  scope  for  much  pleas- 
ing variety  as  well  as  for  much  useful  information." — Post. 

ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.     By  W.  J.  C. 

MoENS.     Second  Edition.     Revised  with  Additions.     2  vols.,  with 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  21s. 
"Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural." — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Moens  has  had  an  experience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charming  book 
as  the  result." — All  the  Fear  Round. 

"  In  these  volimies,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands.  "We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good.    It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers." — Daily  N^eics. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 

"  A  pleasant  volume ;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment."— Athenieum. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it."' — Spectator. 

"  A  bright,  blithe,  picturesque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  observation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favour  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows." — Post. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter.  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21s. 
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LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S     LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :  including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value."— Sutiirday  Review. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
judgment.  "—Po.5«. 

"  Miss  Cooper  has  laid  before  us  a  work  of  equal  value  and  interest,  respecting 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  passages  in  English  history,  in  which  the 
actors  are  living  men  and  women,  not  merely  historical  figures." — Globe. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.R     1  vol.  8vo. 
"Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.    The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.    We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.  2  vols.  21s. 
"  Mr  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  vohmaes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  'My  aim,'  he  says,  'has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner."  'Mv.  Cochi-au'?. 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  histoiy— what,  mdeed,  the  author  himseh  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  " — Times. 

COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  AXNE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 
"These  volumes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.    A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 

HAUNTED  LONDON.     By  Walter  Thornbury. 

1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
"  Mr.  Thombury  points  out  to  us  the  legendary  hovises,  the  great  men's   birth- 
places and  tombs,  the  haunts  of  poets,  the  scenes  of  martyrdom,  the  battle-flelds  of 
old  factions.    The  book  overflows  with  anecdotical  gossip.   Mr.  Fairholt's  drawings 
add  alike  to  its  value  and  interest." — Notes  and  Queries. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  A  Prison  ^Matron,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'  2  v.  2  Is. 

"  These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Attienseum. 

"  A  woman  lodged  among  imprisoned  women,  with  a  kindly  sympathy,  a  quick 
eye,  and  a  mind  apt  to  record  clearly  its  well-directed  observations,  has  something 
to  tell  that  thousands  will  be  glad  to  learn.  Her  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living 
character  are  studies  that  nothing  can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  of  interest  for 
living  men." — Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN- 
TURE.    By  ^Villiam  Stasier.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.    21s. 

"  Mr.  Stamer  has  been  by  turns  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  dasher  in  Paris,  a  recruit  in 
a  foreign  legion,  a  sportsman  in  America.  His  book  is  a  story  of  a  wild  lile,  not 
without  a  certain  vivacity  and  amusement."— .iWt7i««/n. 
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A    JOUENEY  FEOM  LONDON    TO    PEESE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA,  KURDISTAN,  MESOPOTAMIA,  AND  PERSIA. 
By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8yo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound. 
"  This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easilj%  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

TEAYELS   ON  HOESEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 

China.     By  George  Fleming,  Military  Train.     1  vol.  royal  8vo, 

■with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 

tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 

interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 

them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

YACHTING   EOUND   THE    WEST   OF    ENG- 

LAND.  Bv  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.t.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated. 

"  A  very  interesting  work.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  ro- 
mantic yachting  voyage  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  volume  round  the  rough 
and  rugged  west  coast  of  England,  which  forms  the  coasts  of  L'omwall  and  Devon- 
shire. ' ' —  Observer. 

SPOET   AND    SPOETSMEN :    A  Book  of   Eecol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.    8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  This  is  an  amusing  book ;  as  interesting  as  genuine  books  of  sporting  adven- 
tures seldom  fail  to  be.     The  Highlands,  Wales,  the  English  counties,  Australia, 
have  all  been  visited  by  the  writer,  and  we  have  his  adventures  in  each." — Globe. 

ADVENTUEES  AMONGST   THE    DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.  By  Frederick  Botle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  are  very  pleasant  reading — smart,  lively,  and  indicative 
of  no  slight  amount  of  bonhomie  in  the  writer." — Athenieuin. 

A  PEESONAL   NAEEATIYE   OF   THIETEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OP 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations. 

"  Major-General  Campbell's  hook  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  present  season." — Athenxum. 

BEIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  Maffei. 

2  vols.  8vo. 
"Two  volumes  of  mteresting  research." — Times. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEAEE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 
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THE   BEAUTIFUL    IX  NATURE    AND  ART. 

Bj  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.  lOs.  6cl. 
"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever'  '  The  Truthfulness  of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  'The  Love  of  Ornament,'  'Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,'  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers.  It  deserves  a  welcome  and  very  cordial  com- 
mendation."— Sun. 

GARIBALDI    AT    HOME:    Notes    of   a    Visit    to 

Caprera.  By  Sm  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.  8vo,  with  Illus- 
trations.    15s. 

LIFE    IN    JAVA;   with    SKETCHES    of    the 

JAVANESE.  By  Willl^m  Barrington  D'Alaieida.  2  vols,  post 
8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.  By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c  '  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with," — Daily  A^ews. 

THE    OKAVANGO    RIVER:    A    NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
C.  J.  AxDERSSON,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."     1  vol.     Illustrations. 

TRAVELS     IN     THE     REGIONS     OF    THE 

A]\IOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

THE   LIFE   OF   J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

By  the  author  of  '  Mirk  Abbey,  '  Lost  Sir  Massingberd.'  2  vols.  21s. 
" '  Lights  and  Shades  of  London  Life,'  is  a  collection  of  sketches  from  the  pen  of 
an  author  whose  facility  for  placing  the  realities  of  existence  in  various  forms— the 
pathetic,  the  solemn,  the  picturesque,  and  the  humorous — before  his  readers,  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  talent  for  fiction.  Good-sense,  good-feeling,  and  good-humour, 
characterise  these  '  Lights  and  Shadows  '  as  strongly  as  shi-ewdness,  ob.servation, 
drollery,  and  originality  mark  them.  Most  people  have  seen  the  sights  which 
these  sketches  describe,  or  remember  the  occasions  which  they  record;  but  each  is 
put  in  a  new  point  of  view,  invested  with  a  fresh  interest,  and  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  some  happy  illustration."— >S<ur. 
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TWO    MARRIAGES.       By   the   Author   of   'John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'  '  A  Noble  Life,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  &c. 
2  vols.     21s. 

"  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  cannot  help  writing  gracefully :  all  her  senti- 
ments are  pure,  reflnecl,  and  womanly.  Her  English  is  always  good,  and  her  skill 
in  suggesting  the  unspoken  details  of  a  stoiy,  resembles  that  of  the  pieces  of  music 
called  Songs  without  Words."— Athenaeum. 

'•  This  work  is  marked  by  all  that  fertility  of  description,  and  high  moral  tone  for 
which  the  authoress  has  so  much  distinguished  herself.  It  will  in  no  degree  detract 
from  her  reputation  as  a  writer  whose  productions  may  be  read  with  interest  by 
everybody." — Star. 

"  A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  is  always  welcome  to  many 
readers,  and  the  work  now  brjught  forward  by  that  popular  author  will  in 
no  wise  disappoint  the  expectations  of  her  many  admirers.  The  '  Two  Marriages  ' 
is  a  very  interesting  and  effective  work" — Sun. 

SYBIL'S  SECOND  LOVE.   By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  '  Nathalie,'  '  Adele,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  clever,  interesting,  and  eminently  readable  novel.  The  plot  is  intricate  and 
well  worked  out.    The  characters  are  excellently  drawn." — Globe. 

"  A  clever  novel.  The  story  is  keenly  interesting,  thoroughly  pure  in  tone,  full  of 
good,  pointed  dialogue  and  admirable  descriptive  writing,  and  has  a  well-conceived 
plot,  most  skilfully  worked  out." — Star. 

OFF  THE  LINE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne.  2  v. 
MY  SON'S  WIFE.  By  the  Author  of  '  Caste.'  3  v. 
MADONNA   MARY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  '  Agnes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  From  first  to  last  '  Madonna  Mary '  is  written  with  evenness  and  vigour,  and 
overflows  with  the  best  qualities  of  its  writer's  fancy  and  humour.  The  story  is 
thoroughly  original,  as  far  as  its  piot  and  leading  incidents  are  concerned ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  narrative  is  such  that  we  question  if  any  reader  will  lay  it  aside, 
notwithstanding  the  fulness  in  his  throat,  and  the  constriction  of  his  heart,  until  he 
has  shared  in  the  happiness  which  is  liberally  assigned  ;o  the  actors  of  the  drama 
before  the  falling  of  the  green  curtain.  But  the  principal  charms  of  the  work  are 
subtle  humour,  tineness  of  touch,  and  seeming  ease  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  de- 
lineates and  contrasts  her  numerous  characters." — Athenxum. 

"  A  book  of  gi-eat  power  and  beauty — a  perfect  work  of  its  kind." — Morning  Post. 

CHRISTIE'S  FAITH.  By  the  Author  of  'No  Church,' 

'  Owen,'  '  Mattie,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  book  deserves  to  be  singled  out  from  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  on  more 
than  one  account.  The  design  and  execution  are  both  good.  The  characters  are 
original,  clearly  conceived,  and  finely  as  well  as  strongly  delineated  Christie  her- 
self is  a  delightful  sketch."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LEYTON    HALL,  AND    OTHER   TALES.     By 

Mabk  Lemon,  Author  of  '  Falkner  Lyle,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  these  spirited  tales  to  all  who  are  in  search  of 
pleasing  reading." — A thmieum. 

"  These  volumes  are  full  of  interest,  humour,  and  pathos.  They  are  sure  to  be 
popular." — Star. 

ST.  ALICE.  By  Edward  Campbell  Tainsh.  3  vols. 

"  An  entertaining,  readable  book.  That  Mr.  Tainsh  can  think  like  a  gentleman, 
and  write  like  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  'Saint  Alice '  affords  ample  proof.'' — 
A  thenxum. 

A  WOMAN'S   CONFESSION.     By  Lady  Camp- 

BELL.      3  vols. 
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ANNALS   OF  A   QUIET  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  George  Mac  Donald,  M,A.,  Author  of  '  Alec  Forbes,'  '  David 
Elginbrod,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Mac  Donald  is  a  true  poet.  The  '  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood  '  are  as 
full  of  music  as  was  Prospero's  island :  rich  in  strains  that  take  the  ear  captive 
when  they  are  first  heard,  and  afterwards  linger  long  upon  iV— Saturday  Review. 

"  The  charms  and  value  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  work  need  not  be  sought— they  pre- 
sent themselves  unasked  for,  in  the  tender  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  whether  of 
nature,  or  of  life  and  character;  in  his  almost  supernatural  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  in  his  unceasing  fertility  of  thought  and  happy  exactitude 
of  illustration.  Whoever  reads  the  book  once  will  read  it  many  times.''— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE     By  the  Author  of  « John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,'  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax  ' 
speaks,  out  of  a  generous  heart,  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner'. 

" '  A  Noble  Life  '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic 
interest." — Daily  News. 

CHEAP  EDITION  or  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

By  the  Author   of   'John  Hahfax,'  &c.      Illustrated    by   Sandys. 

5s.  bound.     Forming  the  New  Volume   of  '  Hurst  and  Blackett's 

Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works.' 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.      Within  the 

compass  of  a  single  volmne  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all 

true  to  nature — some  trae  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a 

story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ; 

while,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 

be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.      It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render 

himian  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 

to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.     Even  if  tried 

by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 

pronounce  'Christian  s  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

MAIDENHOOD.     By  Mrs.   Sara  Anna  Marsh. 

Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Dartmoor."     3  vols. 
"  In  this  story  there  are  many  fascinating  specimens  of  Maidenhood,  and  here 
and  there  come  bright  touches  full  of  life  and  interest."— 06se/'i-<;?\ 

KINGSFORD.     By  the  author  of  '  Son  and  Heir.'  2  v. 

"  '  Kingsford '  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stones  we  have  read  this  season, 
and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  recommending  to  them  a  work  so 
attractive  and  enthralling.  The  plot  is  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  there 
is  powerful  ability  displayed  in  the  creation  of  the  characters." — Sun. 

RACHEL'S    SECRET.      By  the   Author   of    'The 

Master  of  Marton.'     3  vols. 
" 'Eachel's  Secret,"  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  affectmg  story,  artistically  and 
powerfully  wrought." — Post. 

LORDS  AND  LADIES.  By  the  Author  of  'Mar- 
garet and  her  Bridesmaids,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"  '  Lords  and  Ladies'  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  with  which  the  literature 
of  fiction  has  been  enriched  this  season.  The  truth  and  value  of  the  moral  of  tiie 
story  will  recommend  it  as  highly  as  the  vivacity  and  humour  of  its  style  and  tbe 
mgenuity  of  its  coustructioa" — Post. 

THE  WILD  FLOWER   OF  RAVENSWORTH. 

By  the  Author  of  '  John  and  I,'  '  Doctor  Jacob,'  &c,     3  vols. 
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engraved^  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  Sis.  6d. 

LODGE\S     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIETT-SIXTH  EDITION  FOR  1867  IS  NOW  HEADY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Bakonetage   is   acknowledged  to   be  the  most 

complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
^Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alpha})etically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
bemg  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication."— Time*. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peeraga     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject" — Herald. 
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HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  53. 


VOL.  L— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  verj-  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
Its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Pos^. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  bi  )yhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high-spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  m  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  woi-k  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  hQtt&r."— Scotsman. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  c:jlouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lastuig  chai-ms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  ^xiirit."— Quarterly  Review. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque." — Sun. 


VOL.  lY.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"•  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant."— 4^7ie«cg«j». 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

[CO^•TI^'CED   ON   THB   FOLLOWING  PAGES.] 
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(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  ua 
the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  \irtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Po«<. 

VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  "Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  hght  Uterature  that  ever  have  been  written."— llessenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastii;al  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posedtoeveryideaof  human  infallibility  representedinPapal  domination."— ^^fee««M7». 

VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Mulock.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  for- 
tujaate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect." — AthencBum. 

VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— ^'o'amiwer.  , 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Sohn'son."— Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  chaxmm^."—Mhen(Bum. 

VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.  BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  UYL\iovm."— Examiner. 


YOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  ol  a  \ery  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands.  —Globe. 
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VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Aems. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.    Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAXD." 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reiintation."— Sunday  Times. 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  "We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction."— TAe  Times. 


VOL.  XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made'  John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Posi. 


VOL.  XVIIL— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"  Nothing  can   be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanr.e 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  nopular  authoress  of '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  "—Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjea^nt  at  Law. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bsiwn."—Illtcstrated  News. 

VOL.  XXL— ADELE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  AdSle '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character  painting." — Athencetmi. 

VOL.  XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  dimhiish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author ."—Sa^«rday  Review. 

VOL.  XXIIL— GR'ANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  there  is  throughout 
u  healthy  tone  of  morality." — Athenceum. 

VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  ESQ. 
"  A  delightful  hook."— Athenmum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  andre-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
33  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  hhrary  "^Lancet. 
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VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

8tud^"l^Iej?ilm^°  ^*^^  *^^  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  weU  worth  the 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

i,  T'^  ^*i°/^  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruct- 
wf/hTf  T"^"? •  ,  ^  «'],a"?^»^  ,tale  charmingly  told.  All  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  life-hke  iiatura]ness."-^era;c/.  '<  The  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  excellent  It 
IS  wntten  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'  "-Examiner. 

VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS  NORTON. 
^^  " '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.  It  is  a  vigorous  novel  "—Timf% 
A  novel  of  rare  excellence ;    fresh  in  its  thought,  and  with  a  brave  soul  speakiiis 
through  It.    It  IS  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work."— _Ea-ammer.  ^pediving 


VOL.  XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

o,h.i^^^^-I°l"*^  ^/ '  -^^^  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  a.9  r» 
who  e ;  It  abounds  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beautv.  In  dealing  with 
H  ,il\''°'°^''''''  ^"''^^''  ^^^'■''  ^^l"ch  go  to  make  up  ..ur  conunon  humanitv,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."-QMar^er?2/  Review. 

VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
Barbara  s  History.  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary'  culture.  It  is  a 
veij  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  charactei-s 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle 
vv^ith  repartee.  It  is  a  bwk  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work 
ot  ai't,  and  so  we  mteud  it."— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."—  Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
m  every  galleiy  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  'desideratum.  It  is  copious 
ocmest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  hioarl ' 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression."— JE'dmiwr^rA  Review. 
> 

VOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing, 
a.s  well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's  '  is  the  work  of  an  art- 
ist.   The  whole  book  is  worth  readiiia:." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun.  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize. 
Ihese  racy  '  Traits '  exhibit  most  successifully  the  broad  national  features  of  American 
iiumour."— Po4-<. 
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